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THE PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


N THURSDAY, January 6th, the 
committee appointed by the Pitts- 
burg conference, December 13-14, 
waited on President Taft at the 
White House and presented the 
following petition. The President said he 
would take the matter up with his official 
advisers: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6, gro. 
To Hon. Wiii1AM H. Tart, 
President of the United States. 

Srr: In the public interest as well as 
direct representatives of citizens affected 
with serious grievances, we respectfully 
present the following for your consideration 
and, we trust, your favorable action: 

Federal authority is not impotent to in- 
quire, when a great national trust. doing 
an interstate business, engaged in govern- 
mental contracts for ordnance and armor 
plate, and a recipient of governmental pro- 
tection in the form of a favorable tariff 
schedule, has undertaken to directly lower 
the standard of living of more than a 
hundred thousand of its own workmen, 
and indirectly all workmen, by the exercise 
of a power independent of any government 
and destructive of personal rights inherent 
under our Government. 

We charge, and invite your inspection 
of our evidence and investigation of our 
charges through such governmental agen- 
cies as you may prefer, that the United 
States Steel Corporation— 

(a) Is an illegal combination existing in 
defiance of the laws of the land. Its power 


and scope as a trust have been so often 
made manifest in its own circulars to in- 
vestors and in magazines and the press, 
that no detailed evidence on this point is 
here deemed essential. 

If government officials will, as they have 
done in the cases of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and the Tobacco Trust, present to a 
competent court the facts which are public 
and notorious, the decision must logically 
follow that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion exists in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. It is not to be doubted that the 
law and the courts can reach this monop- 
oly, even if its annual revenue is counted 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars. Its 
power of wealth must not be permitted to 
paralyze the arm of the law. 

(6) In this so-called ‘‘great American 
industry,’’ founded upon the tariff enacted 
for the protection of American labor from 
the competition of ‘‘the pauper labor of 
Europe,’’ it is speedily and effectually ex- 
cluding American labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, from its employment. It has almost 
wholly eliminated from numerous depart- 
ments men who speak the English lan- 
guage. It has again and again advertised that 
‘Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians are pre- 
ferred’’ as its employes. 

(c) It is accumulating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by exacting excessive prices 
for its product from the American public 
and enforcing an exhausting stint of toil 
from its laborers and by reducing the 
masses of its employes to a rate of wages 
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insufficient to provide for the American 
standard of living. 

(d) It not only degrades labor by low 
wages and a twelve-hour workday, but 
denies a day of rest by enforcing work 
seven days in the week, as was made clear 
in the revelations of the ‘‘Survey.”’ 

(e) Its products are made in reckless 
sacrifice of human life and human blood, 
the shocking details of which also appear 
in the ‘‘Survey.’’ 

(/) It tyrannically prevents the organiza- 
tion of its workers to elevate the standard 
of living. 

(g) It denies the right, recognized to 
workers by law, to form associations for 
the promotion and protection of the inter- 
ests of the toilers. 

(h) It suppresses and prevents 
speech and public meetings. 

(7) It boycotts American labor and in- 
sists upon submissive foreign labor. 

(7) It has enforced decrees of banish- 
ment from communities where it dominates. 

(&) It has in such communities exercised 
powers beyond the law and in defiance of 
law, denying to citizens rights fully guar- 
anteed to them as American citizens. 

(7) It has both usurped and controlled 
the exercise of authority in local communi- 
ties in its own name in violation of the 
plainest fundamental principles of law. 

(m) It is organized illegality, dominant 


free 


and defiant, with no respect for legal right 
or human right, with brutal indifference as 
to human capacity for endurance and for 
deaths and injuries of its toilers. 

(m) Its continued existence and meth- 
ods are a menace not only to labor but to 
the business men yet outside of its baneful 
power and influence, and particularly to 
the perpetuation of our Republic, based 
upon the independence, character, and sov- 
ereignty of the masses of our people. 

Since publicity has from time to time 
been demanded in the relations of corpora- 
tions to investors and the public, we insist 
upon the necessity of publicity through 
investigation into the affairs of this great 
combination in its relations to labor. 

We submit that an impartial investiga- 
tion of this subject will disclose such facts 
as will bear out our statements. 

We contend not alone for those who are 
within the oppressive influence of this 
trust, but for humane standards of living 
for the millions of the workers of our 
land. 

We urgently request your careful con- 
sideration of this important subject, which 
so vitally affects the welfare of our people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAmL. GompPERS. E. S. McCuLLouGH. 

Jas. O'CONNELL. J. D. PIERCE. 

G. W. PERKINS. J. W. Hays. 

P.J. McARDLE. CHAS. E. LAWYER. 





LABOR’S RESISTANCE TO THE STEEL TRUST. 


To Organized Labor of America, Greeting: 

Ten cents per member is hereby asked of 
every trade union in America. The object, 
fully stated in the article entitled ‘‘Labor 
and the Steel Trust,’’ published in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for January, 
was approved by a conference of represen- 
tative labor men of America held at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., December 13-14, and has also 
been indorsed by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Mr. John 
Williams, secretary, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, 503 
House Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Little is mecessary to be added to the 
general circular. These points, however, 
need to be emphasized: 


The present contest in the iron, steel, 
and tin plate trade was not begun by organ- 
ized labor; it was started by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The trade unions 
are acting in self-defense and in protection 
of the American standard of life and of 
American institutions. The aggressions of 
the trust upon union labor have been de- 
liberate, manifold, insidious, and persistent. 
At every successive move these aggressions 
betray evidences of a comprehensive plot 
by the master minds of a natien-wide 
monopoly bent on increasing dividends no 
matter what the cost to American labor, to 
the country at large, or to human progress. 

This campaign of the Steel Trust against 
union labor because of the latter’s avowed 
objects of a normal workday and an Amer- 
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ican wage standard is but the manifestation 
of one scheme in a series which together 
form a conspiracy, worthy a Cesar, a 
Napoleon, or a Bismarck, against the 
American institutions of unrestricted pro- 
duction, fair dividends, just legislation, 
an impartial judiciary, a free and uncor- 
rupted press, an unmanipulated market 
and the highest estate for labor that pro- 
duction can justify. 

These counts against the Steel Trust are 
undeniable: 

Its control of production is one of its 
established features constantly extolled as 
a merit by that portion of the press ani- 
mated by Wall street motives. 

Its dividends are based upon not only its 
invested capital but more than half a 
billion of watered stock. 

Its attorneys are notoriously present at 
or in every legislative body from which 
privilege may be purchased or advantage 
in some form be procured. 

Its influence upon certain courts presided 
over by notably unworthy examples of the 
judiciary has been shown by the radical 
modifications of their unjust injunctions 
speedily made by higher courts. 

Its close touch with certain infamous 
daily newspapers is exhibited upon every 
occasion when it is possible for editors to 
choose between prostrating themselves be- 
fore its subsidy disbursers or standing up 
to courageously defend common rights. 

Its systematic destruction of an open 
and honest market is shown by number- 
less methods, from pushing higher an 
already super-protective tariff against a 
contrary public opinion to the crushing out 
of rivals in any branch of the industries 
upon which it enters. 

Its crowning criminality, however, is its 
bold and heartless enserfing of labor. To 
disarm public indignation against its in- 
dustrial and social crimes in this respect 
the trust has instituted a so-called ‘‘profit 
sharing’’ system which even the slightest 
examination proves to be a transparent 
deceit, through which a small minority of 
its employes are sought to be bribed to 
help in daily sweating the vast majority, 
in preventing the others from joining labor 
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organizations aud in breaking down the 
spirit of manliness that has been a cherished 
characteristic of American labor. The 
trust methodically hires freshly arrived 
immigrants, opeus or closes mills to dis- 
hearten commuuities of its employes, and 
substitutes young lads in its work for 
fathers with families. 

The Steel Trust’s methods of dealing with 
labor lead to playing one set of its employes 
against another in ruinous conipetition, to 
supp ssing trade agreements, to prevent- 
ing the entire body of workers from ex- 
pressing their opinion as to the terms of 
the necessarily changing conditions under 
which they would sell their labor, and so 
preventing in any way their taking part in 
the modern labor movement, which is rap- 
idly uplifiing the wage-working masses 
throughout the civilized world. 

The methods of the trade unionists of 
America, on the contrary, taken broadly, 
free labor from a slavish dependence either 
upon the unstable philanthropy or the con- 
temptuous labor trafficking which are 
features of today’s multi-millionarism. 

The trade unionists of America have 
now their choice between lying down and 
letting Steel Trust methods have their sway 
or standing up and arraying themselves 
with men who intend to fight to maintain 
unimpaired the rights, duties and standards 
of the civilization that America’s founders 
and preservers bequeathed to our genera- 
tion and time. * 

Trade unionists, men of labor, friends, in 
this contest the iron, steel and tin plate 
workers have made a great struggle and 
are heroically battling not only for their 
own rights but for the rights of all. Until 
the Steel Trust changes its present hostile 
attitude toward labor there can be no let 
up, even for a moment, in our activities in 
bringing it before the bar of public opin- 
ion. In this contest the moral support and 
financial assistance of all are necessary. 
Every dollar received will be duly accounted 
for and properly distributed to aid the men, 
their wives and children to maintain them- 
selves during the contest. 

Trade unionists and friends, in this con- 
test on which side are you? 
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CONTEMPT PROCEDURE IN EQUITY. 


By Hon. GILBERT BETTMAN, 


ILLS ARE pressed annually upon 
Congress and the various State 
legislatures which have for their 
object a radical change in the laws 

governing labor disputes. And for the first 
time in almost a century an attack is made 
on the administration of justice by our 
courts. The charge is twofold; first, that 
there has been an unwarranted extension 
of the use of injunctions in labor conflicts; 
second, that the procedure in injunction 
cases is unfair. It is with the second of 
these, the charge relating to procedure, 
that I wish to deal. 

The laboring men contend that by this 
injunction process the equity judge lays 
down rules to govern their conduct, himself 
determines whether these rules have been 
violated, and then in his discretion metes 
out the proper punishment. The laborers 
denounce this procedure as Government by 
Injunction. Is their charge well founded? 

It will be helpful in considering this to 
take a specific case. A strike is on ata 
neighboring factory. Two men are seen 
walking by as the employes file out. There 
is a scuffle and an employe is injured. Let 
us suppose that one of these men is arrested 
by the police, charged with,an assault, an 
offense against the criminaf laws. In de- 
fending himself against the charge, he is 
accorded all those safeguards with which 
our people have found it wise to surround 
their liberty; in short, a hearing before the 
grand jury to determine whether there is 
sufficient ground to found an indictment, 
then atrial by jury which means no con- 
viction unless twelve of his peers are satis- 
fied of his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, 
and if he is found guilty a punishment 
limited by positive law. 

How as to his companion? Let us sup- 
pose that he is taken by the sheriff and 
charged, not with crime against the State, 
as was his fellow, but with contempt or 
disobedience of an injunction which ordered 
him among others not to interfere with the 
employes of that factory. To determine 


whether he has committed the act charged, 
there is not a trial at law, but a hearing in 
equity often before the very judge who is- 
sued the order, and who is himself trier of 


the facts. If in his single judgment the 
accused has committed the act, a punish- 
ment of fine or imprisonment is imposed, 
limited only by the discretion of this same 
judge. 

No grand jury need find that there is 
reasonable cause to believe the charge, and 
no petit jury need be satisfied beyond a 
reasonable doubt. This process of con- 
tempt has been stigmatized as ‘‘a legal 
thumb-screw,’’ and the summary nature of 
the procedure has with apparent reason 
been described as ‘‘oriental.’’ That it is 
at present the practice in our courts can 
not be doubted. But whether this sum- 
mary process of contempt when used as the 
stern handmaid of the injunction in labor 
disputes is not being pressed to a service 
for which in origin and application it is 
unfitted—this is the question which the 
laboring men urge upon us. There are 
many lawyers and some judges who answer 
this question favorably to the laboring 
men, though it must be admitted the or- 
thodox lawyer is against them. 

In considering it here let us look first at 
the origin of this peculiar procedure in 
equity. Our jurisprudence, as is well 
known, is derived from that of our mother 
country, England. There the king has al- 
ways been looked upon as the fountain 
head of justice. He in the early days by 
writ under his great seal created what came 
to be known as the ‘‘common Jaw courts.’’ 
The procedure in these courts was, and is 
today, founded on the theory that the par- 
ties to the controversy owe no obedience to 
the courts. Accordingly, a common law 
court never redresses a wrong done toa 
plaintiff by laying a command upon a de- 
fendant. Thus if a defendant in an action 
should detain property belonging to the 
plaintiff, the court gives judgment that the 
plaintiff recover and thereupon issues a 
writ of execution to the sheriff, directing 
him to put the plaintiff in possession, and 
never commands the defendant to give up 
possession. It soon developed that in many 
instances a plaintiff could not get an 
adequate remedy unless a command to do 
or not to do something was laid upon the 
defendant. And so such plaintiffs appealed 























directly to the crown alleging that they had 
no adequate remedy at law. The crown, of 
course, had power to issue commands to his 
subjects, and this power he soon permitted 
to be exercised for him by his chancellor, 
the keeper of the royalconscience. But the 
commands of the chancellor, the forerun- 
ners of the modern injunction, were issued 
under the great seal showing that they were 
the commands of the king himself. From 
which it follows that disobedience of a 
command was not, and is not today, as so 
many writers on this subject seem toassume, 
a contempt of the court of chancery, but a 
contempt of the sovereign, in England the 
king, 1n thiscountry the people. When the 
king himself considered these cases we may 
be sure the punishment was summary and at 
the discretion of the king. How was it when 
the chancellor, the ancestor of the modern 
equity judges, took over this jurisdiction? 
The early English chancellors were not 
lawyers bred to the common law of Eng- 
land, but ecclesiastics familiar with the 
law of the Church of Rome and the law of 
the civilians, and it was natural that they 
should adopt a procedure founded on these 
foreign systems of law. And this proced- 
ure having its roots in this foreign juris- 
prudence, a jurisprudence which knew 
nothing of a jury—that institution which 
is the very balance-wheel of the system of 
laws which the Anglo Saxons had estab- 
lished for themselves—is today being ap- 
plied in adjusting our most delicate and 
vital legal controversy. When we who 
argue for a change are told that the burden 
of proof is upon us, we feel that this bit of 
history goes far toward shifting the burden. 
But the argument is not only historical. 
The present great extensior of the scope of 
the remedy by injunction has been startling. 
In the past twenty-five years it has grown 
from being a remedy resorted to in unusual 
and isolated cases where a peculiar relief 
was needed, to the normal and customary 
method of settling one of our chronic ills. 
The wisdom of this extension we can not 
here consider. Itis established fact. And 
our question is as to the continued applica- 
bility of the process of contempt as the 
means of backing up this enlarged use of in- 
junctions. It is submitted that this process, 
foreign to the genius of our people in origin, 
has under this widened scope of injunctions 
been totally outgrown, and its continued 
application become unfair and unwise. 
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Under the old practice the party against 
whom the injunction was to issue was 
brought into the chancellor’s court, and 
was there ordered not to do certain things. 
There was a personal and direct relation 
between the chancellor and the party. The 
chancellor, as it were, pointed his finger at 
this man and said, in the name of the sov- 
ereign, you must not do this or that. How 
different is an injunction at the present 
day! It is addressed not to some one before 
the court, but to scores of named deiend- 
ants, then to all confederating with them, 
and in many jurisdictions to all ‘‘whomso- 
ever.’’ Thus equity today throws its pro- 
tecting zegis about a factory or a railroad 
and enjoins all the world from committing 
acts of violence thereon. We might admit 
the fairness of dealing summarily with the 
man who is brought face to face with the 
chancellor and then disobeys. But when 
the command is issued to all whomsoever 
and the man charged with contempt may 
have seen merely a handbill on a wagon or 
a signpost, then that specific personal ele- 
ment which was of the essence of the old 
injunction is gone, and the command be- 
comes just like the command of the general 
criminal laws, and it is no longer fair play 
to try facts before the very judge who may 
have issued the command or another judge 
of the same court and permit him to punish 
in his discretion. Since these injunctions 
have become in substance like temporary 
general laws, justice demands that the pro- 
cedure be brought into closer conformity 
with the procedure under general laws, that 
the facts be submitted to a jury and the 
punishment regulated by positive law, or 
better still that the issuance of injunctions 
be limited to accomplish their original pur- 
pose of protecting property rights only. 

A continued adherence to this contempt 
process in equity in its present application 
to labor disputes is not only unfair, it is 
unwise. Reading over the ordinary labor 
injunction, we find that it enjoins for the 
most part acts which are in themselves 
criminal, and in the vast majority of cases 
the acts charged as contempts would, if 
established, constitute flagrant violations of 
the peace or serious criminal offenses. It is 
admitted, of course, that equity courts have 
no jurisdiction to punish crimes as such. 
The common explanation is that the in- 
junction moves not to punish the crime, but 
to protect the property; and so the offender 
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is not being deprived of his constitutional 
right to a trial by jury, since he is not 
being charged with crime. 

We embryo lawyers have grappled with 
this distinction, and though we have mas- 
tered the theory of it, there is just enough 
shadowiness about the substance to leave in 
the minds of many a disquieting doubt. 
But—and here is the important considera- 
tion—the laboring men can not see the dis- 
tinction at all. They see only that for the 
determination of their guilt no jury need be 
empaneled and that their punishment is to 
be meted out at the discretion of the judge 
whose order they may have disobeyed, even 
in the things which have not been un- 
lawful or criminal and yet have been en- 
joined. . De Toqueville has wisely said, 
‘Men are not corrupted by the exercise of 
a power or debased by the habits of dis- 
obedience, but by the exercise of power 
which they believe to be illegal and by 
obedience to a rule which they consider to 
be usurped and oppressive.’’ 

The American laboring men believe that 
the modern injunction is a usurpation by 
equity courts, and that backed up as it is 
by this summary process of contempt, it is 
oppressive and unjust. Can we allow this 
criticism to pass unheeded? The instances 
are rare in the history of our country when 
the administration of justice by our courts 
has been attacked. Once before, in the 
early part of the last century, after the 
passage of the alien and sedition laws, the 
people feared that the liberty of the press 
was being endangered. What happened? 
Congress, at one blow, took away from the 
Federal courts all power to punish as con- 
tempt of court libels in the press. Personal 
liberty is even dearer to the hearts of the 
American people than liberty of the 
press 

It must never be forgotten that those 
sturdy defenders of liberty who founded, 
and those who built up, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts considered 
equity jurisdiction in its then com para- 
tively mild form so inimical to the liber- 
ties of the individual that for 200 years 
they refused to permit the establishment 
of any courts of equity. 

This shows that these unusual powers 
exercised by the English chancellors and 
inherited from them by modern equity 
judges are not powers enthroned in the 
hearts of our people. If their exercise 
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should encroach too far on the liberties of 
the people it is not beyond the range of 
possibility that all equity powers might be 
swept away. 

Indeed, in England today Parliament 
has so altered the law that injunctions 
are practically no longer used in labor 
disputes... 

The bill of grievances of our American 
laboring men presents a demand that no 
injunctions issue in a labor dispute when 
no such injunction would be issued in the 
absence of a labor dispute. This demand 
has received the support of each House of 
Congress separately, and I have attempted 
to show that history, wisdom, and fair play 
support it. 

It is no answer to our American laboring 
men to say that if they obey the injunction 
no harm will come to them because of the 
summary process of contempt, for the same 
may be said as to obeying the command of 
the criminal laws. Yet there we have 
grand jury, proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the petit jury, and other safeguar«s 
to see whether the accused has obeyed the 
laws. 

Nor can we refuse their demands because 
they can not as yet point to instances where 
the judges have always flagrantly abused 
their arbitrary power. Have we forgotten 
those warning words of the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights, ‘‘to the end that it be a 
government of laws and not of men?’’ The 
situation possesses a potentiality not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. This conflict between 
labor and capital is in truth a conflict be- 
tween classes. It is being waged at the very 
core of our social fabric. On the one side 
the powerful corporations, on the other the 
laboring classes, and standing between a 
handful of judges. It has been wisely said 
that the habitual participation of laymen in 
the administration of justice as triers of 
fact greatly reconciles the body of our peo- 
ple to the decision of controversy by legal 
proceedings. If thisis true of ordinary con- 
troversy, how much more true is it of this 
class controversy between capital and labor? 

Is it not then the part of wisdom to 
heed this complaint of the !aboring men, 
and change a procedure, which we have 
found to be foreign in origin, unfair and 
unwise in application, to a procedure 
natural and dear to Americans, where 
facts are submitted to juries, and pu nish- 
ments limited by positive law? 
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SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Louis D. BRANDEIS, Esq. 


N AUTHORITATIVE statement of 
the details of the Massachusetts 
movement for wage-earners’ in- 
surance to be offered at actual 
cost to the insured was published 

in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in 
August, 1908. The scheme was offered at 
the American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion at Denver, and it has attracted a great 
deal of attention and interest in other 
quarters. The value of the plan as a theoret- 
ical proposition then looked to be undeni- 
able to leaders of organized labor, just as 
it had seemed incontestable to the legisla- 
tors of the Bay State, who were called 
upon to consider it in the spring of 1907. 

A statement can now be made of the 
first year’s accomplishment of the system 
in practical operation in Massachusetts. 

First. The movement began with the 
publication in September, 1906, in Colliers’, 
of my article entitled ‘‘Wage-Earners’ Life 
Insurance,’’ which set forth the abuses of 
the industrial insurance system, and pro- 
posed as a remedy the establishment of an 
insurance department in connection with 
the savings banks. 

A plan for legislation of this character 
was submitted to the Recess Insurance 
Committee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature of 1906. This plan was unani- 
mously recommended by that committee to 
the legislature of 1907. 

The savings bank insurance and annuity 
bill was passed on June 26,1907. The 
trustees of the General Insurance Guarauty 
Fund, who exercise general supervision 
over the system, were appointed in July, 
1907. The State Actuary was selected by 
the trustees in October, 1907. The large 
amount of work required of the State 
Actuary and State Medical Director before 
the system could be put into operation de- 
layed the opening of the insurance depart- 





ment of any bank until the end of June, 
1908, when the Whitman Savings Bank 
established its insurance department. Even 
then the preliminary actuarial work had 
only been in part performed, and it was not 
until some months later that the system 
was in what may be called working order. 

The People’s Savings Bank ef Brockton 
opened its insurance department Novem- 
ber 2, 1908. 

Second. The financial year of the savings 
banks begins November 1. The first year, 
therefore, of the savings bank insurance 
system in operation closed October 31, 
1909. The report showing the operation of 
both the Whitman Savings Bank and the 
People’s Savings Bank of Brockton has 
just been made with the following result: 

1. The aggregate insurance of the two 
banks outstanding at the end of the year 
(not including annuity or pension policies ), 
was about $1,000,000—the policies being 
2,521 and averaging $393.79. 

2. The insurance departments earned, 
after setting apart the full legal reserve, 
calculated on the most conservative basis, 
and in addition an amount equal to 4 per 
cent of the premiums to the trustees of the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund, and 
paying interest at the rate of 4 per cent on 
the special guaranty fund of $25,000 for 
each bank, a surplusfrom which they have 
declared payable to the holders of all of the 
monthly premium policies a dividend of 
8% per cent. 

For the payment of thisdividend only 25 
per cent of the surplus profit earned is re- 
quired. The remaining 75 per cent of the 
profits is set apart as a surplus guaranty 
fund, in addition to the legal reserve and the 
contribution to the General Guaranty Fund 
referred to above. Of the expenses of the 


insurance department during the past year, 
over two-thirds has consisted of medical 
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fees. The percentage of these to premiums 
is, of cours , unusually heavy in the first 
year. The State Actuary believes that when 
the system is in full operation the dividend 
on the monthly premium policies will be 
much larger than 8% per cent, and that a 
dividend of 20 per cent may reasonably be 
expected. 

A leaflet relating to this dividend has 
been issued from the State Actuary’s office, 
161 Devonshire street, Boston. 

Third. The present monthly premium 
rates are 15 per cent less than the present 
industrial rates. Savings bank policies, 
however, being participating policies, the 
policyholders, even with the present divi- 
dend of 8% per cent, get a rate which is 
23% per cent less than that of the indus- 
trial companies. Putting it in the other 
way, the present industrial companies’ rate 
is about 30 per cent higher than the net 
savings bank rate based on this year’s divi- 
dend. 

The rates on the quarterly premium poli- 
cies of the savings banks, of course, do not 
show so great an advantage over that of 
the other companies, but the net rates are 
believed to be the lowest rates for policies 
of similar amount attainable in any legal 
reserve company. 

Fourth. The reduction of rates which the 
savings insurance banks offer has been 
made possible by marked changes in the 
system of doing business. The industrial 
companies through their solicitors have 
a house to house solicitation for business, 
and a weekly house to house collection of 
premiums, the compensation of the solici- 
tors and collectors being directly dependent 
upon the amount of the business written 
and the premiums collected. The savings 
bank insurance law prohibited the banks 
from employing paid solicitors and col- 
lectors. It undertook to substitute for 
these, unpaid agencies, and the business 
actually written by the banks has come 
mainly through such agencies. 

Fifth. The amount of business done by 
the savings insurance banks, and the ad- 
vantage in rates now offered, will be but a 
very small part of the achievement of the 
savings bank insurance movement. Its 
greatest success by far has been in its effect 
upon the industrial insurance companies. 

When the abuses of industrial insurance 
—the terribly high cost to the policyholder, 
the huge expense rate, and the forfeiture 








of policies—was called to the attention of 
the public, it was asserted by the industrial 
companies that their business was admir- 
ably managed, and that the high cost to 
the policyholder, and the apparently oner- 
ous provisions of the policies, were a 
necessary incident to the business. The 
lessening of these abuses since the savings 
bank system was inaugurated has been 
marked: 

1. Fora period of at least twenty years 
prior to the inauguration of the savings 
bank insurance movement there had been 
no reduction in the premiums of industrial 
policies. In the three years since the move- 
ment was started, industrial insurance 
companies’ premiums have been reduced on 
an average of about 20 per cent, the first 
large reduction having been made as of 
January 1, 1907, after the plan was sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Recess Insurance 
Committee of Massachusetts; the second 
as of July 1, 1909, alter the system had 
been put into successful operation. 

This reduction will soon result in an 
annual saving to the working people of 
Massachusetts alone of from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000; for the amount of industrial 
premiums collected by the companies in 
Massachusetts was, in 1908, $8,062,389. A 
relatively small part of the premiums of 
that year had the benefit of the reduced 
rate, but as the average life of an indus- 
trial policy is less than four years, it will 
be seen that the saving to the working 
people, resulting from this reduction in 
rates in Massachusetts, will, in a few years, 
rise above $1,000,000 annually. 

The saving in Massachusetts represents, 
however, only a small part of the saving 
to the working people of America from 
the reduction now made. The total indus- 
trial premiums collected in the United States 
in 1908 was about $90,000,000. 

It will be but a few years when the saving 
effected on the volume of insurance repre- 
sented by such premiums will be between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 a year. 

2. Another great change to the advantage 
of policyholders resulting from the inaugu- 
ration of the savings bank insurance move- 
ment is the increase of the amount payable 
in case of the death of the insured within 
the first year after the policy is written. 

For probably twenty years prior to the 
inauguration of the savings bank insurance 
movement the policies of the leading in- 




















dustrial companies provided that in case of 
death within the first six months, only one- 
fourth of the face of the policy would be 
paid, and in case of death within the second 
six months, only one-half of the face of the 
policy would be paid. 

The savings insurance advocates insisted 
that such provisions were in effect delusive, 
and in view of the fact that more than one- 
half of all industrial policies lapse within a 
year, the effect was to make the industrial 
insurance for an appreciable portion of the 
average time covered by the policy not only 
twice as expensive as ordinary insurance, 
but, indeed, four or eight times as ex- 
pensive. . 

The savings bank insurance policies pro- 
vide that the full amount written in the 
policy shall be payable even in case of death 
immediately after the policy is written. 
Since the inauguration of the savings bank 
insurance movement, the industrial com- 
panies have made the full benefit of the 
policy payable in case of death six months 
after the policy is written, and one-half 
payable in case of death within the first 
six months. 

3. For the last ten years prior to the in- 
auguration of the savings bank insurance 
movement the two leading industrial com- 
panies gave no cash-surrender value until 
the end of twenty years after the date of the 
policy, and in case of lapse of policy gave a 
small paid-up value after three years, but 
denied to the insured the right to extended 
insurance. 

The Massachusetts savings bank insur 
ance act provided that no policy should 
be forfeited after premiums covering six 
months had been paid, and that in the 
event that premium payments then ceased, 
the insured should have either a cash-sur- 
render value, paid-up insurance, or extended 
insurance. 

Since the inauguration of the savings 
bank insurance movement the two leading 
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industrial companies have changed their 
policies so as to give extended insurance 
after three years and a cash-surrender value 
after ten years. 

Sixth. It is, of course, apparent that the 
great success of this movement in effecting 
such important reforms in the abuses of the 
industrial companies has made competi- 
tion with them more difficult to establish. 
The advantages over them in rates and 
terms which the Bay State savings banks 
had to offer when the movement started 
have, so far as the policyholders are con- 
cerned, been lessened by half through the 
reforms which the companies have been 
induced to adopt. They claim now to have 
accepted the principle on which savings 
bank insurance rests—namely, that the 
working people should be served in respect 
to life insurance by a social institution 
rather than by an exploiting business—and 
have given some evidence of an intention 
to act upon it. There are those, however, 
who still believe that even if the industrial 
companies were conducted with a sincere 
desire to serve the people, that could not 
be the sole purpose of their organization; 
that a necessary incident, if not the purpose 
of the business, is the control by a few capi- 
talists of a vast aggregation of savings 
drained from the working people of the 
whole country—a program which presents 
dangers and develops abuses that can not 
safely be ignored. No system of work- 
ingmen's insurance based upon such a 
foundation can secure the confidence of the 
working people. It is the aim of the savings 
bank insurance movement to counteract 
such danger by the necessary localization of 
the reserves in altruistic institutions as 
much as to reduce the burden of insurance 
premiums. 

Far more has been accomplished by the 
savings bank insurance movement within 
the three years than even its most ardent 
supporters had dared hope for. 





Talk health! The dreary never-changing tale 
Of dreaded maladies is worn and stale. 

Bou can not charm or elevate or please 

By harping on that grating chord—disease. 
Sap pou are well, or all is well with you, 


And the spirit of pour words will make them true. 
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THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN 1909. 








By GEORGE H. SHIBLEY, 


President of the People’s Rule Leagueof America. 


URING the year 1909 the people in 

two more States, Arkansas and 

Nevada, have secured the submis- 

sion of aconstitutional amendment 

for the initiative and referendum. 

In Nevada the legislature to be elected this 

year must ratify the proposal before it will 

be put toa direct vote of the people In 

Arkansas the vote in the Senate was unan- 

imous and in the House it was 174 to 4. 

In both States the proposed system is first- 
class. 

These States make a total of eight that 
are committed to the initiative and refer- 
endum. These States and the dates of 
the submission of the amendment are: 
South Dakota, in 1897, fully installed in 
1899; Oregon in 1901, fully installed in 
1903; Montana, in 1905, fully installed in 
1907; Maine, Missouri, and Oklahoma in 
1907, fully installed the next year in Maine 
and Oklahoma and installed in 1909 in 
Missouri. 

Illinois and Texas possess the advisory 
initiative. In Illinios five per cent of the 
people of the State and 25 per cent of the 
people of a municipality can propose to 
their fellow-citizens questions of public 
policy and the will of the majority becomes 
a binding instruction to the legislative rep- 
resentatives provided the candidates, while 
they are yet asking for an election, are 
questioned as follows: ‘‘If the voters will 
elect you will you obey the will of the 
majority when expressed by referendum 
vote?’ It was through this system that 
the street railway situation in Chicago was 
handled in 1902,’03, and ’04 by the people. 
A similar system is in successful operation 
in Detroit and Buffalo. In Texas five per 
cent of the voters in a party can propose 
questions at a primary election and the will 
of the majority is an instruction to dele- 
gates. An advisory system can be installed 
in any State by mere act of the legislature. 

In thirty more States the initiative and 
referendum movement is far along. 

In every one of these States the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has helped to lead 





the movement. In nearly every case the 
State Branch has taken a leading part and 
has invited the co-operation of the organized 
farmers. In Arkansas it has been the Secre- 
tary of the State Federation of Labor, 
Brother L. H. Moore, who has pulled the 
stroke oar. Years ago, at the time of the 
Farmefs’ Alliance, he was a State leader. 
Through persistent work Brother Moore 
and his colleagues secured for the initia- 
tive and referendum the assistance of the 
State Farmers’ Union with ninety thousand 
members. This, in combination with a 
system of direct nominations for public 
office and the questioning of candidates in 
a few counties, enabled the progressive 
political leaders to win. This explains the 
people’s success in Arkansas. Their re- 
stored liberties are directly due to the 
efforts of the American Federation of Labor. 

In Nevada the initiators of the move- 
ment were the Democratic Jeaders, chief of 
whom is Senator Francis G. Newlands. I per- 
sonally know that for many years he hasbeen 
doing his utmost to supply to the Democratic 
newspapers of the State the facts that show 
the need for a complete restoration of self- 
government by the people, and at each 
Democratic State convention he has advised 
the enunciation of a platform promising the 
voters full relief. Four years ago the Re- 
publican organization secured control of 
the legislature and refused to endorse the 
constitutional amendment for the initiative 
which the Democrats in the preced- 
ing legislature had submitted. But in 
1908 the voters elected a Democratic legis- 
lature and the result has been the complete 
carrying out of the people’s-rule program 
of the Democratic party in Nevada. At 
one time it looked as if the legislature 
might adjourn without action and Senator 
Newlands took the train for home, but 
when he reached Chicago he received reas- 
suring telegrams that caused him to return 
to Washington and the platform pledges 
were fulfilled. 

Senator Newlands has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only party leader in 
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the United States who has had both the 
willingness and the power to grant to the 
people of his State the restoration of self- 
government. 

While the initiative and referendum 
movement is making great progress in the 
States, it isin the cities that itis making 
the greatest strides. The initiative and 
referendum, in combination with a small 
city council of five members, nominated 
by petition and directly elected by the peo- 
ple, subject to recall, is known as the Des 
Moines Plan, and it is sweeping the coun- 
try. This system completely restores self- 
government by the people, and the admin- 
istration is of a very high order. The in- 
stallation of this effective system is open- 
ing the way for a State system, and then 
will come a nationalsystem. In the mean- 
time, the State system of advisory initia- 
tive can be used to submit national ques- 
tions. 

During the present year, 1910, legisla- 
tures will be elected in all but five States 
(Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia). 

In Ohio the recent annual convention of 
the State Grange declared for the initiative 
and referendum, after the monopolists had 
done their best to prevent it. Furthermore, 
the convention agreed to co-operate with 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor on all 
measures desired by both bodies, and tele- 
grams to that effect were exchanged. The 
program is that all candidates for the legis- 
lature shall be questioned, and that it shall 
be done some weeks before the primaries 
are held. Therefore, judging by the suc- 
cesses accom plished in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and other States, it is reasonably certain 
that this year the people of Ohio will elect 
a legislature that will submit a constitu- 
tional amendment for the restoration of 
self-government. 

Also, in the States of Washington, 
Texas, and, doubtless, in several other com- 
monwealths, there is co-operation between 
the farmers’ State organization and that of 
the organized wage-workers. The only 
obstacle in any State is where the officers 
of the farmers’ State organization are 
machine-rule politicians or tools of such 
politicians. Where this unfortunate situ- 
ation exists, the way out is to promote 
the formation of a State Initiative and 
Referendum League and go to the local and 
county granges and farmers’ unions. 
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In thirty other States the movement is 
far along and will surely succeed. 

For literature on the initiative and refer- 
endum, write to Senators Robert L. Owen 
and Robert M. LaFoullette, Washington, 
D. C. These patrivts have secured the 
publication of Senate documents, which 
they are franking to inquirers. 

Now that the people in six States actually 
possess the initiative and referendum and 
thereby are the ruling power, it is highly 
interesting to note the source of their 
emancipation. 

During 1892 brother J. W. Sullivan pub- 
lished a book on direct legislation, and the 
same year the American Federation of 
Labor at its annual convention referred to 
a special committee a resolution for the 
indorsement of the initiative and refer- 
endum. This committee reported— 

That it finds the principle of direct legislation, 
through the initiative and the referendum ap- 
proved by the experience of Switzerland as a most 
valuable auxiliary in securing an extension of the 
opportunities of the wage-earning classes. As a 
non-partisan reform of political methods, it is our 
judgment that its adoption by the commonwealth 
of America would greatly facilitate the securing 
of desired legislation in the direction of better 
social conditions. 

We therefore recommend that this convention 
give its emphatic indorsement to the principle of 
direct legislation. That we recommend to affiliated 
bodies the careful consideration of this principle 
and the inauguration of an agitation for its incor- 
poration into the laws of the respective States. 

This was adopted by the convention. 

That was the commencement of the move- 
ment in the United States. Year after year 
the trade union movement has stood for the 
restoration of the people’s rule, as a separate 
and distinct issue from any industrial theory. 
And, combined with a systematic ques- 
tioning of candidates, promoted by the 
American Federation of Labor, a successful 
system of practical reform has been devel- 
oped, entirely distinct from party politics. 

One further point. The Trade Union 
leadership in the People’s Rule movement 
is universally admitted, as is evidenced by 
the gift to President Gompers in 1907 of 
the pen which certified to the authenticity 
of Oklahoma's proposed constitution. 

Let us compare these actual achievements 
with the Socialists’ record. Their looked- 
for cataclysm has not come, and where they 
have conducted a movement for the imme- 
diate improvement of the wage-workers’ 
condition they have failed. In Colorado it 
resulted in actual civil war. 
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CURRENT LABOR TOPICS IN-GREAT BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


{Exclusive to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Lonpon, December 29, 1909. 


HE OPENING of the year 1910 
will be signalized by the coming 
into operation of the Labor Ex- 
changes. For their purpose the 
country will be divided into ten sections 
and each will have aclearing house. These 
ten labor clearing houses will work in con- 
junction with one national clearing house 
in London. In the important provincial 
centers there will be advisory committees 
formed of masters and men. The object 
of the measure is to reduce unemployment. 

Six of the twelve men who are to super- 
intend the large industrial centers have 
been appointed. They are not known to 
have any particular trade union’s sympa- 
thies. With regard to the minor positions 
it is alleged that the committee which is 
selecting candidates for appointments on 
the staff have received instructions to sat- 
isfy themselves that whilst the applicants 
must be thoroughly acquainted with indus- 
trial conditions and work people they are 
not to have interested themselves in labor 
organizations. 

There are between 3,000 and 4,000 trade 
union officials amongst the 14 000 appli- 
cants, and there are 800 positions to be 
filled. As typical of the kind of men who 
are being chosen to superintend the big 
labor exchanges I might give J. B. Adams 
who is principally known as one of the 
members of the Farthest South party in the 
Shackleton Antarctic Expedition. He will 
superintend the exchange at Sheffield. 

The twelve divisional superintendents 
will start at salaries of $2,000 per annum, 
rising by annual increases to $3,000. Or- 
dinary superintendentships will carry com- 
mencing salaries ranging from $750 to 
$1,250, and these will increase annually 
respectively to $1,000 and $1,750. The total 





expenses in connection with the Labor Ex- 
changes so far as I can estimate will be 
$500,000 a year for the next three years 
and then $1,000,000 annually until 1919, 
when the amount may be reduced. 

There are other industrial measures also 
coming into force. There is the new act 
regarding sweated industries. It creates 
trade boards in industries where ‘‘sweat- 
ing’’ goes on. Its scope is first to lay down 
and then enforce a minimum standard of 
wages. Another new measure will pre- 
vent the manufacture and importation of 
matches made with white phosphorous. 
This is intended to stamp out the dread 
disease amongst match workers known as 
‘‘phossy jaw.’”’ 

In connection with the election campaign 
with which the whole country is now 
pulsating, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in this country is issuing a mani- 
festo, which may be taken to be very rep- 
resentative of industrial opinion here. The 
following passage is perhaps the kernel 
of the whole matter: 

The present struggle has been provoked by the 
Lords themselves, and during its continuance 
efforts will be made to depreciate the work of the 
Labor members in Parliament, to asperse their 
capacity, and to adversely criticize the character 
and breadth of their political outlook. The Trade 
Disputes Act, amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, amendments to the Factory and 
Workshops Act, provision of Meals Act, Labor Ex- 
changes Act, Trade Boards Act, and amendments of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, all bear witness to 
their knowledge of social problems and to their 
skill as parliamentarians. Of their capacity the 
House of Commons itself is perhaps the best 
judge, and there it is generally admitted that the 
advent of the Labor members helped to raise the 
tone and increase the serious usefulness of the 
House. 

Before them lies the necessary amendment of 
the Old Age Pensions Act,the provision of state in- 
surance against unemployment and sickness, the 
extension of the franchise, the development of 
neglected land, the protection of the coasts from 
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the encroachments of the sea, the concession of 
just laws and humane administration to those 
jands and races whose destinies are now inter- 
woven with those of Britain, and last, but not 
least, the maintenance of international peace. 


Since the manifesto was issued the House 
of Lords has delivered its final judgment 
on the case of Osborne versus the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, and, as 
was expected, the decision is unfavorable 
to the unions. Compulsory levies may not 
be made, say this final court of appeal, on 
behalf of parliamentary representation. 
From the strictly impersonal legal stand- 
point the law courts of this country always 
look jealously on the usurpation of the 
powers by any corporation, commercial 
or otherwise; and though it was argued 
with every reason that the special repre- 
sentation of working men in Parliament 
was a valuable means of promoting the ob- 
jects of trade unions, that consideration 
was not allowed to override the general 
rule so as to allow a majority to impose its 
political will upon dissentient members. 

Lord Shaw, indeed, had some doubts as 
to the absolute validity of this ground in 
the particular circumstances of this case, 
and so he preferred to rely upon absolute 
constitutionality. 

All our leaders have given their views 
upon the judgment. John Hill, general 
secretary of one of the best established 
unions in the country—the Boilermakers 
and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ Society— 
said: ‘‘I am positive that in the first session 
of the next Parliament we shall have a bill 
giving us the right to use our own funds as 
the members decide by ballot they shall be 
used. The present position of the boiler- 
makers is not difficult, because we have no 
candidates in the field. At the same time 
we stand loyally by the trade unions who 
are running candidates at this election, and 
the boilermakers will not be the last in 
paying their full share. This the members 
will cheerfully subscribe voluntarily.’’ 

Generally it is urged that in the first 
session of the new Parliament a bill should 
be introduced giving trade unions the right 
to use their funds as the members might 
decide by ballot that they should be used. 
Where funds have been raised by compul- 
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sory levy, the members of the unions will 
be communicated with and they will prob- 
ably agree in most cases to make a volun- 
tary gift of their levy to the parliamentary 
fund. Such voluntary gifts will, of course, 
not be touched by the decision of the lords, 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Scottish Miners’ Association opened on 
December 28 at Edinburgh. Ninety-five 
delegates attended, representing a record 
membership of 74,250. President Robert 
Smillie, in opening the convention, dealt 
with the work of the Royal Commission 
on Mining Accidents, and he pointed out 
how the miners’ representatives and the 
commission had agreed to issue a minority 
report emphasizing more strongly than its 
report of the majority of the commission 
the preventability of so many of the serious 
accidents in our collieries. It should be 
made compulsory to fix safety appliances 
to every engine in a colliery. 

Speaking on the question of the mini- 
mum wage of $1.50 per day, he recalled 
that the Scottish miners had secured an 
agreement and thus avoided what would 
have been one of the most serious indus- 
trial struggles that had ever taken place in 
this country. The strike vote of the miners 
was not bluff. It would have been carried 
out unanimously from one end of Scotland 
to the other. 

In Scotland there are at present five 
miners’ candidates seeking election in Par- 
liament and it is interesting to point out 
that in every case they have to fight in 
three cornered conflicts. President Smillie 
points out that this is probably how the 
Liberal party shows its loudly proclaimed 
love for the workers of the country. 

Both the Durham and Northumberland 
miners’ associations have been in communi- 
cation with the employers on the question 
of bringing into operation the Miners’ 
Eight-Hours Act. An agreement has been 
reached between the Durham miners and 
the owners, whereby an act will come into 
operation with a minimum of trouble. An 
amicable settlement is also expected in the 
Northumberland district. The question 


whether the South Wales miners there 
shall work an hour extra on sixty days 
during the year has yet to be settled. 
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CAN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES STRIKE ? 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


HEN a force of organized labor- 

ers, in making a demand on 

their employer, stiffen it with a 

convincing notice of an inten- 

tion to withdraw from his serv- 

ice in case he rejects their proposed terms, 
and further to withhold from him labor 
similar to theirs to the extent that the 
labor market permits them—that isa strike. 

Under this definition the question arises, 
Can there be a real strike against a govern- 
ment? Or, to put the question in other 
words, Can Government employes resort to 
a test of the labor market? 

About two years ago I witnessed some- 
thing that was called a strike by Austrian 
State railway employes. While traveling 
toward Vienna by an express train, I was 
informed that some of our crew—at work— 
were on strike. The men concerned, only 
certain classes of the hands, talked in 
excited tones over their proceeding as often 
as their intermittent duties gave them 
leisure, or they read to one another the 
latest news on the subject, one or two daily 
newspapers sympathizing with them in 
three column headlines. The whole nation 
was excited over their action. How far the 
‘‘strike’’ might extend no one could say. 
How many men were at the moment in- 
volved no one knew. A fellow-passenger 
described to me the methods of the “‘strik- 
ers.’’ They were all at work. Who stopped 
might be jailed, as they were Government 
employes. Their strike plan consisted in 
using up time by strictly obeying all the 
conflicting orders on the railway depart- 
ment’s card of rules and regulations. Thus 
the service was to commit suicide. But no 
one striker knew just how far his comrades 
were carrying out the plan. To one an- 
other they were pretending to be on strike; 
to their superiors, to be hard at work. On 
the appearance of an official at any of the 
stations all became spectacularly busy. 
The poor fellows had refused to understand 
that their playing at strike had failed when 
their committeemen had been turned away 
from the general offices of the minister of 


the railways with the information thai 
soldiers would be sent to take the places of 
absentees from duty. The feeble tactics of 
their imitation union failed after a trial of 
a few days. I do not know whether Austrian 
official economists have in their statistical 
tables a strike-while-at-work strike column, 
to illumine the annals of vain civil servants’ 
revolts against the power of an efficient 
State. 

The French postal employes in their dem- 
onstration of last year contemplated, not 
so much toseek proof that they commanded 
a corner in their labor market, as to play 
upon the public nerve. Theirs was a po- 
litical move—a challenge to the ministry. 
The premier picked up the gauntlet, orated 
his way in Parliament to a vote of confidence, 
promptly issued unmistakable orders to a 
sufficient number of soldiers either to go to 
work in the strikers’ places themselves or 
to compel strikers to work, and speedily 
restored the service to its usual discipline. 
The act of the labor demonstrants, how- 
ever, had some success as a bid for public 
sympathy. Room here for another column 
in the economists’ tables—‘‘petition by 
boisterously taking a holiday in a mass.’’ 

When, six years ago, the members of the 
Engine-drivers and Firemen’s Association 
on the Victorian government railways quit 
work, the premier refused to grant their 
demands because, as he said, in much the 
same words as more recently used by the 
French premier, such an act, in the circum- 
stances, would in that respect practically 
transfer the government of the colony from 
the constitutionally appointed representa- 
tives of the people to the banded employes. 
He declared that the strikers, the paid serv- 
ants of the State, were really rebels against 
their masters, the people. In presence of his 
authority, pugnaciously displayed, the men 
unconditionally surrendered and returned 
to work. 

In our own country, President Roose- 
velt gave an illustration in the Miller case, 
arising in the national printing office, of 
the plain fact that a republic has the power 




















and authority to prevent its civil servants 
from enacting the part of free agents seek- 
ing to control the labor market as against 
the government. Any disposition toward 
even a protest in the printing office came 
to an end when every employe was com- 
pelled to take the oath of allegiance. A 
year later, during its long eight-hour con- 
test the typographical union saw sharply 
defined the difference down to the roots be- 
tween government service and private em- 
ployment when eighty-one of its members 
in the Government Printing Office refused 
point-blank to pay their union assessments. 
Though expelled from the union these men 
remained at work in the office and the 
majority of them are there yet as non- 
unionists. The membersof the union in the 
office, it is said, were at one moment on the 
point of a walk-out. That act would not 
have been astrike. The President would 
have permitted no test of a free labor mar- 
ket, which is the essence of a strike, before 
filling their places. He could have ordered 
all civil servants who had taken the oath 
of allegiance and had any knowledge of the 
printing trade to go to work in the office, 
or to hold themselves ready to doso. Or 
he could have treated the printers who 
walked out as rebels. Government employ 
is compulsory open shop. Department 
orders and not union rules are to be obeyed. 

Some examples of inhibition placed by 
the Government authority upon possible 
attempts by labor to make a test of market 
conditions through a cessation of work 
came under my observation when on a 
committee of inquiry three years ago into 
municipal ownership. The inhibition was 
exerted in some cases directly by Govern- 
ment officials and in others indirectly by 
the managers of companies operating under 
franchises. The most striking and signifi- 
cant of these examples related to the em- 
ployes in the gas and water works of the 
United Kingdom operated by either munici- 
palities or companies. The British Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act 
of 1875 provides that if a person employed 
upon a gas or water undertaking breaks a 
contract of service with his employer he 
shall be liable to a penalty of £20 or im- 
prisonment for three months. A _ conse- 
quence is that the great body of the regular 
employes at several of the largest gas and 
water plants in the kingdom are kept under 
contract for one year, the engagements 
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however expiring at various dates covering 
the twelve months. The men are thus pre- 
cluded from quitting work in a body. 
Usually the chief engineer permits any 
man to leave singly on application, but the 
force as a whole is held. Another phase of 
indisputable authority was shown when 
the manager of the Glasgow municipal gas 
works on one occasion had a number of 
employes put under sentence for violating 
the general statute which forbids men in 
the industries mentioned from quitting 
work without giving notice for a period 
equivalent to the time between pay-days. 
Some gas companies post a rule, which is 
legal, requiring fourteen days’ notice when 
there is no yearly contract. The gas work- 
ers’ union makes little or no headway 
where contract or notice is thus in force, 
strikes being impossible. The legal prin- 
ciple involved in this British gas and water 
works act is the same as that of the com- 
pulsory investigation measure now in 
operation in Canada, which applies only to 
those industries in which the government 
has imparted monopolistic powers of opera- 
tion to corporations. 

Here looms up the significance of ‘‘pub- 
lic’’ and ‘‘semi-public’’ undertakings. With 
it comes the query: Where Government 
operates industries. either of itself or 
through agents holding franchises, to what 
extent may it constitutionally enforce ex- 
actions in the conditions of service upon 
wage-workers? There is a general commer- 
cial qualification to its action, of course, 
inasmuch as it must continue inducing men 
to enlist. 

Our own general Government forbids 
strikes by its soldiers, sailors, postmen, 
civil servants in general; it employs its 
soldiers to enforce transit of the mails on 
the highways; it permits its judges to en- 
join railway workmen from striking in cer- 
tain circumstances. Our local governments 
forbid strikes by policemen, firemen, and 
school teachers. 

Federal and State governments may also 
enforce an eight-bour law and a prevailing 
rate of wages law on contractors and their 
employes. Under British precedent, estab- 
lished in the gas and water works, may 
they further cross the line and find in the 
restrictions put upon franchise-holding 
employers reasons for systematically pre- 
scribing the circumstances in which em- 
ployes in semi-public services may or may 
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not cease work? Where in public or semi- 
public employment does the right to strike 
cease? Our country stands at this stage of 
inquiry into the problem today. 

In Detroit another phase of labor’s dis- 
abilities as to striking under local govern- 
ment ownership was found in the municipal] 
electric works, which supplied the street 
lighting. Thelinemen and other employes 
had just applied for an increase in salary. 
Having been defeated on the occasion of a 
walk-out some years before, they were 
working undera scale notso good in wages 
and hours as that paid by the local electric 
company, which supplied the house light- 
ing. In order to prepare a reply to their 
petition, the Municipal Lighting Commis- 
sion directed its secretary to write to a 
score of cities to ascertain the standard of 
wages prevailing in the electrical industry. 
As a test of the labor market, this was aside 
from the question. To refer to an alleged 
common level of wages in various places is 
but to establish a vicious circle, out of 
which wage-workers forbidden to strike 
may not force their way, no matter how 
favorable to them are the conditions of the 
labor market. 

We have been considering the arbitrary 
power exerted in public administration 
when, in cases in which in free employment 
there would be strikes, the officials as 
employers are so aroused that their govern- 
mental authority is finally invoked. But 
short of the clearly defined strike, there 
are in government employment numerous 
forms of effective filchers’ ‘‘strikes’’ and 
spurious unionism. The weakness of the 
public (the Government) as employer is 
mostly exhibited in those long seasons be- 
tween elections when the politicians and 
the public employes are awake to their own 
interests and the sovereign people are asleep 
in their capacity of ultimate masters. Pol- 
iticians, generous with the tax-payers’ 
money when their own future is at stake, 
then can extend encouragement to selfish 
combinations of public employes with votes. 
A few illustrations: The Secretary of the 
Trustees of the Wheeling Municipal Gas 
Works described the gas workers’ ‘‘strikes’’ 
in that city as not trade union but political, 
connived at by council members and other 
city officials. When asked, ‘‘Who fix 
wages and conditions at the works?’ his 
reply was, ‘‘The men.’’ Their votes might 
at election carry a balance of power. In 
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Syracuse at the water works the $1.50 a 
day rate went to the working laborers and 
the $2 rate to the working politicians. In 
Allegheny, at the machine-managed munic- 
ipal electric works, a number of the em- 
ployes in soft berths received from 50 to 
100 per cent more than the prevailing rate 
in similar private employ in Pittsburg. 

As the vote-force of a union is cul- 
tivated, however, its strike-force decays. 
The Wheeling Central Labor Union once 
had wages raised for the municipal gas 
workers, who, satisfied with this solution 
of the social problem, thereupon let their 
own union dissolve. Precisely the same 
sequence of events happened with the 
municipal gas works employes at Rother- 
ham, England; they took an advance in 
wages obtained through the efforts of 
Sheffield union leaders, and then, safe 
themselves, left the union fold. At Lei- 
cester, England, the municipal gas works 
men, whose wages are taken care of by city 
councilmen, refused, on appeal, to con- 
tribute to the gas workers’ union. In 
Great Britain, the Municipal Employes’ 
Association, with 13,000 members, for 
years followed the practice of absorbing 
miscellaneous occupations and of influenc- 
ing councilmen through politics, a course 
which finally brought out a vote of disap- 
proval from the Trades Union Congress, 
and five-sixths of the Tramway and Vehicle 
Workers’ Union, in municipal employ, de- 
rived their strength largely from judi- 
ciously swinging their votes, or threaten- 
ing to do so. In all these cases, the voting 
force, and not unionism, was the object 
contemplated by the eye of employer and 
employe alike. 

In starting a union a shrewd and ener- 
getic organizer may find out that office- 
holders are at the quiet early stage ‘‘more 
easily handled’’ as employers than managers 
of private concerns, since vicarious wealth 
disbursers under pressure are prone to be 
sympathetic and good hearted toward labor. 
Later, however, the organizer may discover, 
as have some of his predecessors, first, that 
he has built up, not a solid union, but what 
is in most part a vote trafficking associa- 
tion liable to neglect the spirit and obliga- 
tions of the general union movement; and 
secondly, that in time of crisis the crook of 
the finger of the head of the government— 
president or premier—or even of the munici- 
pal gas manager, may shiver not only the 

















political wing but the labor organization 
wing of his union to their foundations. 

Short of brusquely invoking the govern- 
ment authority at their command, politi- 
cians sometimes play tricks to match the 
club-swinging tactics of the mock unions 
of public employes. In Glasgow and Liv- 
erpool, benevolent societies promoted by 
the managers, who forbid political activity 
on the part of their subordinates, serve to 
shut out union organization. 

On the whole, government employment 
presents these among the phases of the 
wage problem especially pertinent to our 
present topic of the strike: Deprivation of 
the employes’ liberty to test the labor 
market. Variation from the level of rates 
established in a free market, i. e., occasion- 
ally high compensation for employes who 
may help in wielding a balance of political 
power, occasionally disgracefully low com- 
pensation and slavish work for those classes 
of employes whose political weight is so 
slight that it may be neglected. Other 
phases, pertinent to any consideration of 
public service, are: Destruction by statute 
of the citizen’s opportunity to obtain work; 
examples: the age limit in taking on men 
in public employment is narrow; the Liver- 
pool tramway service, for example, bars 
the man over thirty, as do the police and 
fire departments in our own country in 
general. The schedule questions of a civil 
service examination may kill off many a 
good man’s chances to earn a living for 
his family. If a man has been dismissed 
from the public service, even if he sacri- 
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ficed himself in trying to better its con- 
ditions, he is ever after blacklisted. 

Broad facts, at the basis of our study, we 
have seen, are: . 

(1) In private industry, employes are 
free to strike; hence unionism therein 
flourishes. 

(2) In the public service, Government 
authority prohibits strikes, rendering un- 
ionism therein non-existent to the extent 
that orders are enforced. 

(3) In semi-public services, those oper- 
ated by corporations - slding franchises, 
legislative and judicial action in this country 
and in Britain impose restrictions, relating 
to the circumstances in which employes may 
or may not work or may not cease work, 
which might act as precedents to reduce 
unionism in such services to diminishing 
degrees of liberty, bringing it when essen- 
tial public supplies are menaced with dis- 
continuance to a state tantamount to 
non-existence as a power to enforce a test 
of the labor market. 

These basic facts present a point of de- 
parture on the road leading trade unionists 
toward their own interests. Clearly, the 
less in number the governmental services 
the larger is the field for freedom in the 
spread of a solid unionism, as equally for 
freedom of the citizen in all other respects. 

And yet, despite such facts as these— 
obvious, incontrovertible, pertinent and 
covering the question—apparently sane men 
persist in talking of ‘‘liberty’’ under Social- 
ism, ‘‘asystem of Government ownership and 
operation of all the media of production.’’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The petition handed to the President of the United States indicates points 
which the union men of this country especially want 
cleared up regarding the operation of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation, but no doubt in the course of the contest 
other points will arise. At the present time the general 
public is interested in having better information than is accorded it from 
certain newspaper sources usually regarded as fairly trustworthy as to the 


THE COMING 
INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


news in general. 

Take over-capitalization, forexample. We have already commented 
on the invariable custom of the New York 77mes to hurry forward to the 
defense of any corporation with money in it. When the American Federa- 
tion of Labor circular, printed elsewhere in this issue, calling for the gen- 
eral aid of the trade unions in the struggle of the wage-workers with the 
United States Steel Corporation, reached the 7imes editor, he rushed next 
day into print to give evidence of his loyalty to that trust. But however 
servile his sentiments toward his patrons with the dizzy piles of dollars, he 
made only a transparently foolish and self-stultifying set of arguments in 
their behalf. Objecting to the statement in Labor’s circular that the Steel 
Corporation’s ‘‘dividends are based upon not only its invested capital but 
more than half a billion of watered stock,’’ the 7zmes editor replied: 


There are many waterers of stock who will wonder how it isdone. . . . Divi- 
dends are earned by service done, and are proportioned to the service, and not to 
capitalization. . . . The profits are what is saved by economy and efficiency of 


administration above the cost of producing a ton of steel or carrying a ton of freight. 

To read such flimsy argument in the 77mes, after being told by it on 
hundreds of occasions that the level of profits in the tariff- protected indus- 
tries depend mainly upon their power to lay tribute on the American con- 
sumers of their goods, has on one the bewildering effect experienced on 
hearing a member of the Ananias Club in full swing in his habit of con- 
tradictory yarn-spinning. 

This matter of the inflation of ‘‘capital’’ no doubt will be well shown up 
in the course of the investigation that the Government is to make at an early 
day into the Steel Corporation in all its operations. Meantime, however, 
few points in the history of high finance are more notorious than that the 
corporation made the largest winnings ever taken out of Wail street by the 
simple process of selling bits of its paper called common stock based only 
on possibilities of earnings—or a continuation of its ‘‘tribute.’’ Separately 
its constituent companies had already played the same game to the extent 
possible tothem. Mr. Gates in his testimony before the United States In- 
dustrial Commission said of the American Steel and Wire Company, which 
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was capitalized at $80,000,000, that the actual value of its plants was prob- 
ably $50,000,000 or $60,000,000. Only three years before, however, Mr. 
Morgan valued 70 per cent of these plants at only $28,000,000. The ‘‘in- 
tangible’’ assets of the constituent companies at the time of the formation 
of the Steel Corporation stood at $240,000,000, and this was increased by 
$74,000,000 when they entered the corporation. In two of the first six 
years of the corporation’s existence it failed to pay any dividends whatever 
on its $508,300,000 of common stock, which represented only its anticipa- 
tions of future profits and the pay of the promoters and insiders. All this 
the editor of the Zimes knows as well as any one. No offer by him of a 
fine distinction in the definition of ‘‘stock watering’’ will answer as an ex- 
cuse for his trying to misrepresent the facts in this case. He can’t use 
undoubted evidence for his side when arguing todown the tariff, and deny 
the same evidence when arguing to down the trade unions. 

In the very considerable collection of editorial articles from the daily 
press which the clipping bureaus have sent us on the subject of labor’s 
struggle with the Steel Corporation are many relating to the ‘‘profit- 
sharing’’ of the trust. Most of the writers of these articles assume that 
this feature of its operations is without doubt commendable. The very 
idea of employes receiving something beyond wages seems to be charming 
for certain editorial writers to contemplate. But this is another point 
which will undoubtedly be made perfectly plain in the Government’s inves- 
tigation. 

We have good reason for not believing that one of the corporation’s 
employes in five earning under $1,500 a year ever owned a share of its stock, 
the requisite preliminary to this ‘‘profit-sharing.’’ It is to be doubted that 
the ratio now reaches one in ten. 

As to the ‘‘generosity’’ of the corporation’s acts in this respect, here 
are the main facts: This special stock issue, a fixed amount from time to 
time, was to all employes, from the top down, the highly salaried as well 
as the wage-earning class. The shares were sold the employes at the 
market rates, at which any outsider could buy. The benevolence of the 
company was to be recognized in taking payment on the instalment plan 
and in a $5 bonus per year given to the holder of each share of the allotted 
stock, which was not to be paid, however, until the end of five years. As 
the first issue was of 25,000 shares, the bonus on it would amount to 
$125,000 a year. This amounted to considerably less that $1 a year per 
employe, of whom in 1902 there were 168,000. 

To equal a 10 per cent raise in wages an employe earning $700 a year 
would have to buy at least fourteen shares, which the share allotment did 
not permit him to do, to say nothing of the impossibility of his ability ever 
to pay for that number of shares out of his wages. Up to the present time 
it is to be doubted that 1 per cent of the total capital of the corporation has 
gone to all the employes, in every class, under the scheme. To the wage- 
earners receiving under $1,500 a year, how much has been allotted? A mere 
slice of a fraction of one-half of 1 per cent. 

Meantime, numerous trade unions in other industries have advanced 
the wages of their members 10 per cent ormore. Besides, union conditions 
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are of themselves worth another 10 per cent in any establishment, not in 
sentiment, but in cash for the year, through protection against the aggres 
sions and tyrannies of foremen and the constant encroachment of employers 
upon those shop rights and civic rights of the men which a union maintains. 

A question to be settled in a thorough investigation of the Steel Cor- 
poration is whether it has a right to become a landlord, as it is doing in 
towns of its creation, especially Gary. Tomake employers’ tenants of work- 
men is to enslave a large number of them. This country does not contem- 
plate in its institutions landlordism on a scale never attained even in Great 
Britain. The power to compek employes to be tenants, the power to evict, 
and the power to fix rentals—here is a serious menace to liberty. Can 
the Steel Corporation find support in the laws for entering on this business 
of city building? 

The United States Steel Corporation is going to find out some of the 
limitations of lawless wealth under our Government. 





The unparalleled strike of the shirtwaist makers of New York, great as 
OUT OF has been the success for the girls themselves, has its high- 
WEAKNESS, est value as a sign of the times. It promises coming 
STRENGTH victories in other industries often regarded as fruitless 
SUPREME. fields for labor organization. Every leading moral and 
social element that has contributed to unionizing the shirtwaist workers 
and the consequent bettering of their conditions may confidently be ex- 
pected to play a partin the approaching uprising of the steel workers 
against the Steel Trust. 

The majority of the shirtwaist workers for years paid slight attention 
to the efforts of the trade unionists among them—the case with the steel 
workers. 

The employers of the shirtwaist trade persistently disregarded the 
protests of their employes against low wages, tyrannical treatment, harsh 
discharges, and the taking on of newly arrived immigrants to compete with 
American labor or labor already well on the way to being Americanized. 
So with the Steel Trust. 

The employers in the shirtwaist trade grew over-confident, depending 
on their supposed knowledge of their employes’ aversion to labor organiza- 
tion, on the ‘‘loyalty’’ of their higher paid hands, and on an inexhaustible 
supply of serf-like laborers fresh from Ellis Island. That’s what the Steel 
Trust relies upon. 

The shirtwaist girls—and men, of whom there were 6,000 among the 
30,000 strikers—spontaneously at the propitious moment took up with trade 
unionism and the strike idea. That’s what occurred in the anthracite coal 
region in 1902 with 150,000 men. The same move will be expected in the 
steel trade when the hour of climax is due. 

Among the shirtwaist makers the most untiring, courageous, faithful 
strikers were the employes among the highest paid, upon whom the bosses 
had relied as being sealed to them by the bonds of self-interest. What 
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revelations of a similar kind may not be awaiting the managers of the Steel 
Trust who devised the sham profit-sharing scheme? 

The shirtwaist bosses found out that while on strike the foreigner—in 
America—knows how to strive gamely, fight vigorously, and negotiate 
wisely. ‘The Jew and the Italian joined hands. In the great coal strike 
the Irishman and the Slovak and a score of other nationalities formed 
American trade unions—and have stuck to them eversince. The foreigners 
among the steel workers have it in them to do the same. 

The shirtwaist employers’ association, by some underhand manage- 
ment, started off with the New York police and petty magistrates on its 
side. Today the tables are turned, and New York is overwhelmingly 
backing up the girls’ union. Let not the Steel Trust rest on the crutch of 
Pinkertonism and injunction makers. This country is going to see fair 
play, under the law. 

The shirtwaist manufacturers’ association was astounded at finding 
out that civic societies already organized were assisting the girls with cash, 
legal advice, and personal service. 

They were equally astounded on seeing many prominent people well 
placed in life coming out in support of the poor workers, and declaring 
that Labor in America must not go down to the European level. This 
element, whose strength and assistance are not unknown to strikers among 
the older unions, embraces many persons having the big American heart 
and the true American spirit. They are helping to show that love of our 
republic’s principles and the stimulus to continued human progress have 
their origin in every walk of American life. 

The shirtwaist manufacturers cherished the foolish belief that their 
impoverished and apparently spiritless toilers would tremble at the thought 
of going to jail or bearing the marks of a police bully’s club. They, and 
all the country, learned that when going to prison becomes a merit the 
candidates to gain the distinction always rise by squads and battalions. 

The Steel Trust in prosecuting its war against the trade unions is 
closing its scattered mills to open up its colossal State’s prison workshops 
and ‘‘workmen’s dwellings’’ at Gary. Once upon a time a man did much 
the same thing at Pullman! 





Reader, are you a member of organized labor? If not, and you are qualified 
to join a labor union, why not? Put that question to your- 
self. Think it out. Yes; you may havea grievance with 
regard to some union that once failed to meet all your ex- 
pectations or some union men whose methods were not all that you would 
deem the best and wisest. 

If you hold off because of such experiences, act consistently and never 
associate yourself with any human institution that has a flaw. Keep away 
from insurance of any kind; there has never yet been a perfect system in 
practice. Don’t join a building and loan association; many of them have 
failed. Throw down all forms of co-operation; numerous instances of loss 


CAN YOU 
HELP? 
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through them can be quoted. Never go to church or take part in any con- 
gregational work; there have been sin, prejudice, slander, and hypocrisy 
in church, chapel, and synagogue. Keep your offspring away from school; 
other people’s children are wicked, schoolrooms are badly lighted and ven- 
tilated, too much time is given to fads and frills. Don’t look at a newspaper; 
full of lies. Keep off the street-cars; they are slower than automobiles. 
Take no books from the public libraries; full of germs that kill. Never 
travel by the railroad; accidents occur every day. 

But there is little danger that any rational human being will carry out 
his argument against human institutions in general because of their occasional 
imperfections. An indictment of every one of them, like the oft-quoted in- 
dictment of a whole nation, can be based on their petty flaws. 

Labor organizations, despite their drawbacks, due to weak men, poor 
methods, or any other cause, are carrying on a great work in our social life 
today. Don’t you think, reader, that you have need of membership in 
some organization that is doing its work in your neighborhood? If so, 
why don’t you join? Go, man, and help organize. 





That ‘‘Merry Andrew’’ friend of labor, Mr. ‘‘Postum,’’ of Battle Creek, 
erunious Michigan, gave easy money again last week to the news- 
“postum’s” Papers for printing one of his amusingly ‘‘hot and heavy’”’ 
LATEST. advertisements. It was headed ‘‘Don’t Weep at the Ice- 

House,’’ the point being that people are apt to make a 
mistake in localizing their sympathies, as he says by way of illustration 
was the case of the two elderly ladies whom the janitor at Mt. Vernon 
found weeping in the mansion’s ice-house over the death of Washington 
under the impression that they were at histomb. Brother Post’s idea in 
his ad. was to caution the public against sympathizing with bad unionists 
so long as they can find good non-unionists over whom they may shed 
tears. Alla matter of seeing things right, sweet Postum! 

But how persistently ‘‘Postum’’ himself kept ‘‘going to the ice-house 
to weep’’ in putting forth alleged facts with which he intended to fortify his 
argument! He quoted from the Labor Digest to the extent of one- 
third of the town-lot space of his ad. under the idea that it is a publication 
devoted to organized labor, whereas it is as different from a labor organ as 
mystery postum is from good honest coffee; it is merely a ‘‘ringer,’’ a 
make-believe, an ice-house, so to speak. 

Mr. ‘‘Postum’’ knows that the editor of the so-called Lador Digest 
is in the pay of the National Association of Manufacturers and that in a 
recent circular letter to capitalist corporations for financial support for that 
sheet he gives as his references and backers the names of no lesser friends (?) 
of labor than James W. Van Cleave of Buck’s Stove and Range Co. fame; 
D. M. Parry, past president of the Manufacturers’ Association; James 
Kirby, its present president; and last, but not least, Mr. ‘‘Postum’’ himself. 
The Laédor Digest, a labor paper? forsooth! 

Mr. Postum also cites the action of the ‘‘Grand Council of the Provin- 
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cial Workingmen’s Association of Canada’’ as a wing of the army of trade 
unionists, whereas the corporal’s guard firing blank cartridges under that 
high-sounding name has no more standing in the trade union world than 
Postum’s ads. could gain as news in the columns of any daily paper. He 
proceeds next to quote the General Master of the Knights of Labor as if there 
were such an organization anywhere in this world, whereas the Knights of 
Labor disappeared totally as a social power a generation ago. 

Mr. Postum, in his list of ice-house blunders quotes the words of del- 
egate Egan at the Toronto convention when he said: ‘‘If the officers of the 
Federation would only adhere to the law we would think a lot more of 
them,’’ as if the delegate were speaking of the law of the land, whereas he 
was referring to our own Federation law, as to which several of the del- 
egates were for the moment having a slight family difference. 

Thus it is seen how little it is that Mistaken Brother ‘‘Postum’’ knows 
of the labor question. He really ought to read up a bit on labor before 
buying up any more good ad.-space in the newspapers. Better, though, 
admit his ignorance and prejudice regarding the whole subject, save his 
ad. money and put it into improving his commodities. Or he might go to 
selling coffee. He is on the wrong track. It is safe to predict that he'll 
never have any more effect in injuring the trade unions than his postum 
has had in diminishing the United States importation of coffee. 





In another part of this issue will be found the text of a vocational educa- 
A tion bill which in a somewhat different form has been before 
VOCATIONAL Congress for three years. The present draft of the bill 
EDUCATION’ embodies the consensus of judgment resulting from wide 
BILL. discussion of the subject by educators, employes, employ- 
ers and farmers, as well as of women interested in practical school train- 
ing for girls. 

Under this proposed law, the Federal Government, the States, and the 
local communities would be united in a co-operative movement to place 
within the reach of every boy and girl in the country the opportunity of 
securing both a general and a vocational education. The public high 
schools which are mainly in our cities would receive $5,000,000, and the 
three to four hundred agricultural high schools distributed throughout the 
farming regions $4,000,000. Probably one-third the total sum appro- 
priated would be used for the mechanical trades and industries, one-third 
for instruction of girls in home-making, and one-third for agriculture. The 
million dollars proposed in this bill for State normal schcols is in addition 
to the million dollars provided by the Nelson amendment of 1907 for use 
by the State colleges in the preparation of teachers of industrial subjects, 
provision thus being made to teach the teachers. 

The State legislatures, in accepting the provisions of this law, will 
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assume the obligation to purchase land, erect buildings, and provide ways 
and means for the general studies, restricting the use of the money from 
the National Treasury for distinctive instruction in agriculture, the trades, 
industries, and home economics. 

To safeguard all interests concerned, the administration of the law is 
placed with the United States Bureau of Education, together with the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and the Interior Department, while 
the Department of Agriculture will co-operate. In the National Bureau 
of Education would thus be centralized the general direction of the educa- 
tional affairs of the Federal and State governments, the aim being a better 
leadership and a complete unity of direction. The Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and Labor, with their large forces of trained work- 
ers, would be expected to aid in giving initiative, direction, inspiration and 
impetus to the practical side of the system, and the National and State 
governments become more vitally connected with the higher and better 
development of our youth. 

The promoters of the proposed law hope that the fact of the nation 
recognizing the needs of the men and women who work, while dignifying 
the manual vocations with technical education, will result in gaining for 
our Republic a still stronger place in the hearts of all our people. They 
believe that the addition of some tens of thousands of highly skilled workers 
to our already trained labor forces would enable America to make its en- 
trance into any of the desirable world’s markets with ease. An advanced 
standard of production in quality would give a higher character to the out- 
put of our American establishments, resulting in a more highly developed 
social order, and the use of accrued wealth to better advantage. More- 
over, it is predicted by its well-wishers that the passage of this bill will 
mark the beginning of a new era in the relations of labor and capital. 
However this may be, it is certain that the school courses and influences 
of our common schools have too much been turned to the interests of the 
elect few who seek through advanced school training advantageous and 
leisurely occupations, while the mass (the 90 per cent) of those who earn 
a living with the labor of their hands have to accept the school conditions 
provided for the benefit of the few who can continue through the entire 
course. 

The success of some of the best forms of industrial training, including 
practical schools of agriculture, is evidence that vocational education is 
becoming a permanent addition to our educational system. 

The proposed measure has the possibilities of proving of vital 
importance to labor, which, by joining its forces in this issue with that 
of the farmer, can hasten the day when labor in field, shop and mine shall 
justly wield a preponderant influence in our great common school system. 

A representative of the Farmers’ Organization and a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor jointly presented this bill on industrial 
education to Senator Dolliver of Iowa, who expressed himself as being 
gratified that the request was jointly made of him. He introduced it in 
the Senate promptly. Its number is S. 4675. 
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Of recent months the trade unions of America have been the subject of 
ETERMAL much solicitude on the part of the supplanters of the present 
CLAMOROUS °°Cial order by that superior system in which a millennial 
DISCORD. government machinery is expected to operate differently 

from any government machinery ever yet tried. These 
busy supplanters have not been invited by the trade unionists to give the 
latter any advice, or instruction, or help of any kind in the uplift. The 
interest of the supplanters in the unions is not prompted by any desire to 
promote the objects of unionism; it comes simply from the hope of being 
able somehow to avail themselves of the power and numbers of the union- 
ists—to make the trade unions the tail to their political party kite. 

With regard to political action on great problems, the American wage- 
worker is commonly regarded by radical social reconstructionists as in a 
waiting attitude. As to the ordinary run of politics, they all know that 
the individual workingman may be a somewhat skeptical observer, some- 
times not voting at all or going mechanically to the polls with his old 
crowd, or sharing with the majority of trade union men today the policy 
of rewarding friends and punishing enemies and rendering political aid to 
the unions in their passing needs. But the missionary radicals assume that 
in his heart of hearts the wage-worker yearns to make his every vote tell 
for bottom principles of human freedom and economic justice—as they see 
these principles. And, as a fact, both the attention and sympathy of the 
worker are to some extent given naturally to each new political party that 
rises up with claims of social reorganization reaching far into the future, 
even tothe millennium. But the wage-workers’ trouble in trying to act with 
any one of the existing utopian parties, as it has been with others that have 
had their day, is that they are all continually, cantankerously, hopelessly 
divided, not only one from the other but within themselves. Their adher- 
ents fail to agree even for a single season on leaders or a united party, on 
an explicit and consistent program or a clearly defined ultimate social ideal. 
Especially, the manner in which their spokesmen, even of the same party, 
habitually tear one another to pieces in public leads the mass of rational 
observers, perhaps intending helpers by means of their ballots, to pause 
sooner or later and remain outside the ranks of one and all the subdivisions 
of the organized political dreamers. 

At the present moment the customary spectacle of champions of the 
leading radical party turning their weapons on one another is to be seen in 
nearly every country in which it has a footing. 

In Italy within the last month the Socialist leader who has been pre- 
eminent as an orator and party adviser, Enrico Ferri, member of parlia- 
ment, has fought the party machine, having with him a by-no-means 
inconsiderable body of followers. His action was the climax of an acrimo- 
nious polemical discussion which attracted the attention of all parties in 
Italy and of the Socialist party in all countries. He is not being followed 
by the blessings of those whom he has lashed without mercy. 

In France, M. Briand who, like his predecessor, M. Clémenceau, has 
had his own experience as a Socialist, is just now the object of the same 
fierce writing which from time to time is exercised against M. Viviani and 
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M. Millerand. All four, however, have their supporters among self-styled 
Socialists of various stripes, though the party as organized disavows them. 

In England Robert Blatchford, for two decades an idol of Socialists, sud- 
denly turned jingo against the struggling Boers, and for a year or more the 
leading jingoist against Germany is now the object of attack in the 
English Socialist journal, Justice. Inits issue of December 25th it says of him: 

When he uses the reputation he has gained as a Socialist and his great ability as a 
writer to champion jiugoism in the chief organ of jingoism, he is doing our cause an 
immense disservice, and placing himself below the level of those unfortunates who have 
been bribed through their bolily necessities to sell their souls to the Tariffists as advo- 
cates of a nostrum in which they themselves do not believe. 

On this point as to who is a true and consistent Socialist, the English 
radicals have no means of deciding. To some extent united in a parlia- 
mentary group on immediate demands, the representatives are of many 
shades of opinion regarding the sphere of government action in the coming 
commonwealth. And their differences of opinion frequently lead to depre- 
ciation of one another’s usefulness as leaders. 

In Europe what the Socialist leaders say about one another has a vital 
importance, since the party elects legislators in the leading countries and 
otherwise counts somewhat heavily as a social factor. But in the United 
States, where we already have democracy and the political rights for which 
European Socialists are actually struggling, the proceedings of the leaders 
and party machines of our American Socialists are chiefly notable as faint 
echoes and futile imitations of the European movement. And habitual 
bitter dissension as a characteristic has been developed here as if it were 
one of the party’s prescribed pious observances. The Milwaukee Socia/ 
Democratic Herald of January ist, following its system of knocking off 
those Socialist heads whose shape its editor dislikes, has this to lead its 
editorial columns: ~ 

Just why William English Walling, who is not a party member, and who calls 
himself part Socialist and part Anarchist, should reorganize the national party for us is 
hard tosee. Walling has been working under the surface for some time to oust the 
present national executive committee and to get men elected in their place who will 
turn the party over to impossibilism, and therefore, failure. 

And a few lines below in the Social Democratic Herald follows this 
indictment of the /nxternational Socialist Review? 

The Review is published and edited by Charles H. Kerr, a book publisher who 
formerly issued all sorts of crazy books and who finally hitched his baggage wagon to 
the Socialist party and trimmed his book list accordingly. Kerr is more of an anar- 
chistic-syndicalistic schemer than anything else, except a business man, and has used 
his Review to inculcate theories that are not in accord with the principles of the inter- 
national movement, securing a following of both dupes and half-anarchists. The effort 
to make ours a freak party has actually a chance of success, owing to a crazy voting 
system that is to be tried out this year for the first time. 

Deserving of passing notice in connection with this matter of endless 
clash and mutual carping criticism are the quixotic controversies between 
the American Altruist Intellectual Comrade Hunter and the Cosmopolitan 
Altruist Intellectual Comrade Walling which burden many a column in the 
Socialist periodicals. These excellent and gentlemanly overturners of 
society vex each other in insisting upon different methods, in general and 
in particular, both for throwing down the present social system and erecting 
that new one in which perfect and heavenly harmony is to reign. 
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During the Toronto convention of the American Federation of Labor 
the daily papers of the country treated their readers to a dispatch describ- 
ing the attendance of a party of Intellectual Socialists at its sessions and 
alleging that their intentions were to bring the Federation over to Socialism. 
Whatever their intentions, the brothers were welcome to visit the conven- 
tion—and learn something. That they did gain some valuable impressions 
is shown by the contents of a letter written by Mr. Simon, editor of the 
International Socialist Review, to Mr. Walling and published in the New 
York Volkszeitung. Mr. Simon, Mr. Hunter, and numerous other leading 
lights in Socialism and the proprieties are now trying to settle a thorny 
question as to whether this letter to Mr. Walling was private or public, but 
that is a matter not pertinent to our purpose. The letter well illustrates 
our view that tearing down is the strong point with Socialist spokesmen. 
Hear Mr. Simon, speaking of the Toronto delegates: 

Fully one-half of the delegates were ex-members of the Socialist party or the 
S. L. P., and are today hostile to our organization. Is not this the most terrible 
indictment that could be drawn of our methods? And three-fourths of these ex-members 
are inclined to organize a new labor party. We are, therefore, facing two questions of 
importance: Can a reform of the Socialist party take place in such a manner that the 
party will meet the task that has been set for it? How can the party be preserved? The 
party is hated by the majority of workingmen, i.e., by the real wage-workers. We have 
on the one side a bunch of intellectuals like myself, Spargo, Hunter, and Hilquit; on 
the other side a bunch of never-works, demagogues, and would-be intellectuals, a 
veritable ‘‘Lumpen Proletariat.’’ The real workers, those who have to fight the class 
struggle, are not there. These are the naked facts which do not allow themselves to be 
concealed by any philosophy. We must clarify the situation, we must first of all weed 
out the petty political demagogues. I could give you many proofs of their nefarious 
work. In one State they work with the industrial workers, in another against 
them. . 
I know of your antipathy to Hunter and perhaps also to Spargo and Hilquit, but 
these comrades represent an element which we surely need. Above all we must win 
the union men, No one has denounced the defects of the American Federation of 
Labor more than I, but I am forced to recognize that it comes much nearer to repre- 
senting the working class than the Socialist party, and unless we are able to shape our 
policy and our organization so as to meet the demands and incarnate the position of the 
workers we will have failed of our mission. 


All this has a familiar sound to one who glances over the Socialist 
papers from time to time or attends congresses where Socialists have seats. 
These American Socialist ink-bomb throwers never can select a common 
enemy—unless it be a trade unionist. They can not find it possible to em- 
ploy their energies for one generally good social purpose. They can not 
adapt themselves to the needs of the day in America. They can not bring 
out one another’s virtues, but they mercilessly throw a searchlight in all 
directions to discover one another’s failings. They can not initiate the first 
step in getting the masses of the wage-workers of this country together, 
because the trade unions have already well performed that task. They can 
not pave the way to the next logical step in economics, because their ideals 
are those of a mistaken philosophy of half a century ago, the guesswork 
arising from political and economic conditions that society has since out- 
grown. The test of time has proved that their projected co-operative 
commonwealth is unattainable, unworkable, and supremely undesirable. 














A BILL to co-operate with the States'in encouraging instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the trades and industries and home 
economics in secondary schools; in preparing teachers 
for those vocational subjects in State normal schools; 
and to appropriate money therefor and to regulate its 
expenditure. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled: 


Section 1. That commencing with the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1913, there shall be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be paid as hereinafter 
provided to the respective States and Territories 
and to the District of Columbia, for the mainte- 
nance of instruction in agriculture and home 
economics in State district agricultural schools of 
secondary grade, as herein provided, the sum of 
$4,000,000 annually; for the maintenance of branch 
agricultural experiment stations to be located at 
said agricultural secondary schools, to be admin- 
istered as parts of the respective State experiment 
stations now established or which may hereafter 
be established in the respective States and Terri- 
tories in accordance with the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 2, 1887, the sum of $1,000,000 
annually; for the maintenance of instruction in 
the trades and industries and home economics 
and agriculture in public schools of secondary 
grade the sum of $5,000,000 annually; and that 
commencing with the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1910, there is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the maintenance of instruction in agriculture, 
in trades, in industries and in home economics in 
State and Territorial normal schools the sum of 
$1,000,000 annually. 

Sec. 2. That the funds appropriated under this 
act for education in public secondary schools and 
in State normal schools shall be allotted to the 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
in proportion to their population as shall be de- 
termined by the census of 1910 and that the funds 
for the district agricultural high schools and branch 
experiment stations shall be apportioned to the 
respective States and Territories in proportion to 
the persons engaged in agricultura! pursuits as 
shall be shown by the census of 1910; Provided, 
that in each State and Territory with less than 
300,000 inhabitants there is hereby appropriated 
for normal school instruction the additional sum 
of $3,000, and that to each State and Territory 
with less than 100,000 people engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits there is hereby appropriated for 
district agricultural high schools the additional 
sum of $5,000 annually, and for branch experi- 
ment station work the additional sum of $2,500 
annually. 

Sec. 3. That each State and Territory in order 
to secure the benefits of this act shall accept its 

rovisions and shall divide the State or Territory 
into districts, providing in each district for one 
secondary agricultural school and a branch ex- 
riment station, the total number of such districts 
in a given State or Territory to be not less than 
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one for each fifteen counties nor more than one for 
each five counties and fraction of five counties; 
and shall enact laws providing for the allotment 
of the funds herein appropriated to the respective 
schools to which it may choose to allot funds 
under the provisions of this act and shall provide 
for the administration of the use of the respective 
funds herein appropriated; Provided, that in 
States where separate schools are maintained for 
the colored race, the allotment of money for the 
encouragement of instruction in the aforesaid 
vocations shall be divided in each State in propor- 
tion to the population of the two races, respect- 
ively, and whether the districts for agricultural 
secondary schools for the two races are conter- 
minous or not conterminous their total number 
shall be determined by the number of districts 
permissible under the provisions of this act. 
Provided, that in case the legislature of any State 
or Territory has not been in session to comply 
with the terms of this act, the governor acting for 
the State or Territory may accept the provisions 
of this act in its relation to State normal schools, 
pending the convening of the legislature. 

Sec. 4. That no State or Territory shall be en- 
titled to its allotment for branch experiment 
station work until its legislature shall by law have 
provided for the establishment of said branch ex- 
periment stations and shall have provided for the 
annual maintenance of such stations at least an 
equivalent sum to that appropriated annually to 
the State or Territory under this act; and the sum 
paid to each State and Territory for branch ex- 
periment stations shall be applied only to paying 
the necessary expenses of conducting by such 
branch experiment stations experiments bearing 
directly on the agricultural industry of the United 
States, having due regard for the varying condi- 
tions and needs of the respective States and Terri- 
tories. 

Sec. 5. That the funds appropriated in this act 
for instruction shall be used only for distinctive 
studies in agriculture and home economics in ag- 
ricultural secondary schools in the respective dis- 
tricts provided for in this act, and for distinctive 
instruction in the trades and industries, home 
economics and agriculture in separate secondary 
schools organized for this purpose and in separate 
units or courses in regular secondary schools, and 
for distinctive normal courses in agriculture, home 
economics and the trades and industries in State 
and Territorial normal schools; and including 
shorter courses in the respective secondary schools 
for persons permanently engaged in or experienced 
in the agricultural, industrial or home-making 
vocations, and continuation courses for persons, 
not necessarily graduated from elementary schools, 
who need opportunities offered by short and night 
vocational courses in agriculture, the industries 
and trades and home-making; and that all States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia accepting 
these funds shall provide other funds with which 
to pay the cost of providing the necessary lands 
and buildings, and to pay the cost of instruction 




















in such other and general studies as will complete 
well rounded courses, the main purposes of which 
are to give vocational as well as general prepara- 
tion for agriculture, the trades and industries and 
home-making suited to the needs of the respective 
sections and communities of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That the sums hereby appropriated to 
the respective States and territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the maintenance of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home economics, and for branch agricultural ex- 
periment stations shall be annually paid, one-half 
on the first day of July of each year and one-half 
on the first day of January of each year, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon the requisition of 
the Secretary of the Interior out of the Treasury 
of the United States, to the treasurer or other off- 
cer duly appointed by the governing boards or 
departments of the schools and experiment sta- 
tions designated by State law to receive the same; 
Provided, that in any State there shall be not more 
than one State board or department thus desig- 
nated for the agricultural secondary schools and 
branch experiment stations, not more than one 
State board or department for the State normal 
schools, and not more than one State board or de- 
partment for public secondary schools. 

Sec. 7. That if any portion of the moneys al- 
lotted under this act shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished or lost or misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by said State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, and until so replaced no 
subsequent appropriation shall be allotted or paid 
to such State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia; Provided, that no portion of said moneys 
shall be applied directly or indirectly under any 
pretense whatever to the purchase, erection, re- 
pair, or rental of any building or buildings, nor 
to the purchase or rental of lands. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of each insti- 
tution receiving funds under this act annually, on 
or before the first day of February, to make to the 
Governor of the State or Territory, or to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, in which 
it is located, a full and detailed report of its opera- 
tions, including a statement of all receipts and 
expenditures, a copy of which shall be sent to the 
Secretary of the Interior, a copy to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and a copy to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor; and on or before the first 
day of September in each year to make to the 
Secretary of the Interior, on blanks provided by 
him for that purpose, a statement of receipts and 
expenditures of money under this act during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 9. That on or before the first day of July in 
each year after this act becomes operative, the 
Secretary of the Interior, under co-operation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State 
and Territory and the District of Columbia, 
whether it has complied with the provisions 
of this act and is entitled to receive its share of 
the allotments herein provided for schools and 
experiment stations under this act, and the 
amounts which it is entitled to receive. If the 
Secretary of the Interior shall withhold a certifi- 
cate from any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, for the whole or any part of its allot- 
ment, the facts and reasons therefor shall be 
reported to the President, and the amount involved 
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shall be kept separately in the Treasury as a 
special fund until the close of the next Congress, 
in order that the State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, may, if it shall so desire, appeal to 
Congress from the determination of the Secretary 
of the Interior. If the next Congress shall not 
direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 
into the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in co-operation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
is hereby charged with the proper administration 
of this law. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior, in 
co-operation with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, shall 
annually ascertain whether the schools receivin 
the benefits of this act are using the funds grante 
to them in accordance with the terms of this act 
and make a report thereon to Congress; and he 
shall also make an annual report to Congress on 
the receipts and expenditures, and on the work of 
the institutions to which allotments are made 
under this act, and also whether the appropriation 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia has been withheld, and if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 11. That there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $20,000 annually, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, in paying the necessary expenses of 
administering this act, in co-operation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and the respective States, in 
paying the expenses of cooperating with the 
respective departments and States in developing 
the courses of study provided for in this act, and 
in paying the expenses of preparing the reports 
provided for in this act. 

Sec. 12. That there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $20,000 annually, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, acting in co-operation with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the respective States, in 
paying the necessary expenses of the administra- 
tion of this act with reference to instruction and 
investigations in agriculture and home economics, 
as provided for in this act; and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to give the schools 
and branch experiment stations designated in this 
act such advice and assistance as will best aid them 
in carrying out the provisions of this act in relation 
to instruction and research in Agriculture and 
home economics. 

Sec. 13. That there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $20,000 annually, to be 
expended under the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, acting in co-operation with the Secretary of 
the Interior and the respective States, in paying 
the necessary expenses of the administration of 
this act with reference to instruction in the in- 
dustries and trades, as provided for in this act; 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is 
hereby authorized to give the schools designated 
in this act such advice and assistance as will best 
aid them in carrying out the provisions of this act 
in relation to instruction in the industries and 
trades. 

Sec. 14. That this act shall take effect immedi- 
ately on its passage. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM AT COLUMBIA. 


By A STUDENT. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on the ques- 
tion whether our universities give organ- 
ized labor a squaredeal quite convincingly 
showed that North Dakota could answer in the 
affirmative. I submit that in its turn Columbia 
University of New York, with more than 6,000 
students, numerically the strongest in the coun- 
try, can give the same answer. Under Henry R. 
Seager, professor of Political Economy, a system- 
atic course on ‘‘The Labor Problem,”’ is prescribed 
for those who wish to pursue the subject. Taking 
as a basis for reference and study two score of 
volumes presenting the labor question in its up-to- 
date development, together with the reports of the 
national and several State and other Labor Bureaus, 
the teachers have their students to follow a series 
of readings which in their entirety comprise the 
general phases of the subject. The syllabus of the 
course, which indicates the chapters in the refer- 
ence books to be read as a part ofeach lesson, is 
as follows: 
Nature and scope of the labor problem, Survey 
of literature. 
The industrial population of the United States. 
The evils of child labor. 
The regulation of the labor of women and 
children. 
The immigration problem. 
The restriction of immigration. 
The sweating system. 
The regulation of the sweating system. 
Rates of wages in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 
Unemployment and proposed remedies for it. 
Strikes and boycotts. 
Strikes and the public. 
The history of labor organizations in the United 
Kingdom. 
The history of labor organizations in the United 
States. 
The economic functions of labor organizations. 
The legal status of labor organizations. 
Conciliation and arbitration. 


é ie article in the October number of the 





Compulsory arbitration and its applicability in 
the United States. 

Profit-sharing as a 
problem. 

Co-operation as a solution of the labor problem. 

Industrial edu cation as a solution of the labor 
problem. 

Arguments for and against the legal regulation 
of the labor of adults. 

The present status of labor legislation in the 
United States. 

Employers’ liability vs. industrial insurance. 

Progress of wage-earners during the 19th century. 

The future of the wage system. 

It will be seen that a student desirous of inform- 
ing himself on the general subject has in this syl- 
labus an index toits study which in connection 
with any library would prove serviceable. There 
remains, of course, the query whether the books 
recommended to be read, in whole or in part, are 
unbiased. In reply, it is to be said that the Gov- 
ernment reports referred to are on this point ex- 
pected to be above ordinary criticism. The titles 
and authors’ names of some of the other works are 
so well known that mention of them will serve to 
permit the reader to judge as to thetrend of their 
teachings. Among them are: Adams and Sumner, 
Labor Problems; Brooks,the Social Unrest; Ely, The 
Labor Movement in America; Gilman, Profit- 
sharing Between Employer and Employe; Hall, 
Immigration and its Effects on the United States; 
Hollander and Barnett, Studies in American Trade 
Unionism; Levasseur, The American Workman; 
Lloyd, Labor Copartnership; Mitchell, Organized 
Labor; Rae, Eight Hours for Work; Spargo, The 
Bitter Cry of the Children; Stimson, Handbook to 
the Labor Law of the United States; Webb, B., 
The Case for the Factory Acts; Webb, C., Indus- 
trial Co-operation. 

Columbia University, it is thus seen, is fully in 
touch with this live question and invites its stud- 
ents to study what is taught in regard toit bya 
number of the leading writers and thinkers among 
the trade unionists and their sympathizers. 


solution of the labor 
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Union Label Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


THomaAs F. Tracy, Secretary-Treasurer. 


paign that is being now conducted to 

further the sale of union-made products is 

activity on the part of those of our mem- 
bers who constitute the Central Labor Unions in 
the various parts of the country. 

The national and international unions that issue 
union labels, store cards or buttons must depend 
upon the increasing action of the delegates to the 
central bodies to a very large extent. We are 
firmly convinced that the greatest degree of suc- 
cess can be realized by the organizing of Local 
Label Departments in connection with the various 
Central Labor Unions, wherever it is possible to 
do so. If it is deemed inadvisable in some locali- 
ties to organize these departments, then an active, 
energetic committee should be appointed, con- 
sisting of at least one delegate from every organi- 
zation in interest. 

During the last month a circular letter has been 
issued by this Department to every Central Labor 
Union advising that this course be pursued, and 
further requesting the addresses of the chairman 
and secretary of the Local Department, where 
such exist, or the addresses of the chairman and 
secretary of the label committees. While the re- 
sponses to these requests have not been as gratify- 
ing as they might be, yet a number has been re- 
ceived, and in several instances the information 
given has been that no Label Committee exists. 

Of course, it is fair to assume that in localities in 
which the Central Labor Union does not have a 
Label Committee, union-made goods are often 
dificult to procure, which is to the disadvantage 
of the unions in interest that have no local union 
in that given locality. 

In concentrating our efforts through these local 
departments we shall at all times be in a position 
not only to successfully maintain whatever has 
already been accomplished, but also to take ad- 
vantage whenever and wherever the opportunity 
presents itself to further the interests of all through 
the consistent and energetic work of our members 
and friends. 

Our efforts should not be, as it is in some in- 
stances, directed in behalf of a few labels, but 
should at all times be in the interest of all labels, 
store cards, and buttons. The union man who 
purchases non union made products is not only 
doing an injury to his fellow-unionist, employed 
in the industry that produces a given article, but 
is also doing an injury to himse!f. Union menshould 
see to it that not only they themselves purchase 
union-made products on a!! occasions, but they 
should also educate and encourage the members of 
their family and their friends as well to do likewise. 

In the past much of our energy has been spent 
in calling to the attention of our members and 
friends the non-union or unfair products, but 
much less attention has been given to supplying 
information as to where union-made products 
could be obtained. 

This department is endeavoring to compile as 
fully as possible a list of manufacturers in the 
various industries who use the union label, it being 


T: principal thing necessary in the cam- 


the intention to have this information printed and 
circulated particularly among the Central Labor 
Unions throughout the country. It is also the 
intention to place this information, so far as pos- 
sible, in the hands of the members of other organ- 
izations friendly to our cause. 

Secretaries of Central Labor Unions are again 
requested to fill out the postal card sent from this 
office, so that any and all information that may be 
of interest can be forwarded to them for distribu- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

There is no question but that the demand for 
union-labeled products is increasing in various 
sections of the country, and it is our purpose to 
endeavor to make still further gains. To accom- 
plish this requires a concentration of the efforts of 
our members and friends to a greater degree in 
the future than has been exerted in the past. The 
enemies of the labor movement are now, and have 
been for some time, endeavoring to discredit the 
union label system. This in itself should warn our 
members and friends of the danger of inactivity on 
their part, and should be sufficient to induce them 
to work for greater results in the future. 

There are at the present time over half a million 
trade unionists who are members of organizations 
that issue labels, store cards or buttons, and if this 
enormous working force were put into operation 
in an active label campaign their numbers would 
at least double within the coming year. Among 
the good resolutions for the year, and the one that 
is of equal importance with any other, is for the 
making of a demand for a union label on every 
purchasable commodity where one is to be had. 

The attention of our members and friends is 
again called tothe necessity of organizing Women’s 
Union Label Leagues. This question was discussed 
in the last circular letter sent to all Central Labor 
Unions, and replies have been received from vari- 
ous localities containing theinformation that the 
work of organizing these Leagues was already 
under way. While, of course, this is gratifying, 
and it is hoped that the work will go on, we still 
deem it advisable to again call to refer to the bene- 
ficial results that can be looked for in this 
direction. 

It is particularly true that in some of the smaller 
cities many advantages can be gained through 
these organizations, and if they are formed properly 
and receive the advice, assistance and encourage- 
ment from the members of organized labor that 
they are certainly entitled to the movement is 
bound to spread. 

Wherever Women’s Union Label Leagues are 
in existence, or are contemplated, they should 
have representation in the Local Departments. We 
also strongly urge that the work of forming these 
Local Departments be immediately taken up and 
carried into effect, so that a united effort will be 
made in furthering the sale of Union-made prod- 
ucts, bearing the label of their respective crafts, 
which is the only guarantee that the articles bear- 
ing the label were made under fair conditions, 
in clean and sanitary workshops, and by Union 
men and women. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 





The Trade Union the Leading Factor in Uplifting the Masses—Other 
Helpful Social Features—-The Various Developments of 
Trade Unionism—in What Respects American 
Labor Organization Leads. 


CONDITIONS IN EUROPE IMPROVING. 


— 

The masses in Europe are worse off than the 
masses in America; of that general fact the emi- 
gration from Europe would stand as one sufficient 
proof if others were wantiag. But, are the workers 
of Europe worse off today than they were a decade 
ago? 

fhe European workingman may have reasoned 
that the two widely different economic levels at 
which he and his American brother have been 
accustomed to live must be due, not wholly to one 
or a few preponderating influences, but to many 
factors, among which some of the more important 
could be affected for better or worse in his own 
particular country by legislation or even to a 
greater extent through his own action. The de- 
termining circumstances in social conditions, he 
could argue, do not exist through an unavoidable 
fatality; they arise as sequences to causes that are 
subject to change through both individual and 
social action, At all events, great masses of Euro- 
pean workinymen have taken this view. aes 

To find out the faults in social organization 
which form the immediate and remedial cause of 
the deprivation and suffering to which the prop- 
ertyless classes were subjected, and to correct 
those faults or to diminish their injurious effects, 
has been the aim of increasing groups of dis- 
criminating and practical men everywhere in 
Europe both among the wage-earners and in other 
classes of society. For the period of a generation 
these groups have been at work through their 
respective deliberately chosen methods. Compari- 
son can therefore be made between the conditions 
of the masses today and of twenty-five years ago, 
and reports upon the results of various efforts at 
social improvement be drawn up in definite terms. 
Judgment in the light of the facts may also be 
passed upon that social philosophy which teaches 
on the one hand that “things must be worse before 
they can become better,’’ and on the other that 
“society is witnessing an inevitable progressive 
impoverishment of the masses,’’ the end of which 
can only be, some time, suddenly, ‘‘the social 
revolution.’’ 


Self-Contradictions of the Socialists. 


During my tour in Europe I spoke with many 
men who once accepted the pessimistic view of 
the destiny of society as at present organized, but 
who now advocate its gradual improvement 
through the suppression of its injustices as occa- 


sion arises and through tke further development 
of those movements and institutions that already 
contribute to the common welfare. With the 
change in their theory and consequently the basis 
of their activities, these men have become free to 
look upon social phenomena as they really are, 
and not as they ought to be to fit in with the pre- 
conceived idea of cumulative misery to the work- 
ers and disaster to the present social system. 
It is at the same time true that many such men 
remain to some extent engaged in the practical 
political work associated with the pessimistic 
movement. This is to be explained, however, by 
the contradiction between the hopeless philosophy 
of the doctrinaires of the Socialist political party 
and the inevitably ameliorative character of a part 
of its work. A member of the party may acknowl- 
edge that the theory of an economic trend toward 
conditions worse and still worse until the explo- 
sion must come has been disproved by time and 
that the co-operative State as a conception is but 
an illusive dream. But he may remain a hard- 
working ‘‘ comrade ’’ because his co-workers have 
already got together in the party, because of the 
benefits arising from its local or national immediate 
programs, and because other parties are led by the 
enetnies of democratic progress. 

With men of these opportunist views, as well as 
with radicals upholding the extreme individualistic 
ideals of a new social order, and also with pro- 
fessional-class observers of social movements, I 
have discussed my appreciation of the facts in the 
European working-class situation, with the result 
that usually all have expressed themselves in 
agreement with its substantial truth. In brief, I 
give it herewith. 


Solidarity Far-Reaching. 


First in order, both in importance and in the 
march of events, is the fact of the solidarity today 
in the sentiment of the masses of Europe. They 
feel that great social changes must come soon; 
that the curtain has been rung down on the human 
comedy of government by, of, and for the classes; 
that the day of democracy is at hand, and that the 
struggle of the toilers for their own shall take 
precedence of those wars between nations which 
mean battles between workingmen without cause. 
Th@ grade of education already obtained by the 
millions for the first time in European history is 
having its results in producing hosts of men in the 
deprived classes capable of knowing their rights 
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and defending them. Theindefinite cry of ‘‘ Work- 
ingmen of all countries unite!’’ has been followed 
by the query, ‘‘On what basis?’’ evoking the 
answer, ‘‘On the sentiment of brotherhood.”’ 
Hence. in the presence of an event such as the 
execution of Ferrer, differences of party platforms, 
of social philosophies, are sunk and agreements in 
sympathies acted upon. The various resolutions 
of the International Secretariat on questions out- 
stripping national boundaries are supported by 
Socialists, Anarchists, trade unionists, and pro- 
gressives in general, by men of various faiths as 
well as by those of no faith; the churches of every 
denomination are invited to act solely within their 
proper sphere; the anti-military feeling in its 
undercurrentsis directed ratheragainst the promot- 
ers of human fratricide than against a rational 
patriotism and the essentials of national defense. 
International blacklegging has become a question 
for universal trade union activity instead of a con- 
tinued incitation to inter-racial hatreds. The 
masses in all countries of Europe, now unfettered 
from serfdom’s ignorance, have enlarged their 
mental horizon, become sympathetic with all who 
suffer like themselves, no matter where nature has 
cast their lot, and have been thrown into a state 
of social unrest which only a general uplifting of 
their entire stratum of society can terminate. 


Social Reformers in the Foreground. 


Certain general forms of activity and public 
manifestation by social agitators that only twenty 
years ago were vigorously repressed are now 
tolerated by the governments of Europe. Com- 
pulsion is frequently exerted upon government 
authority itself instead of upon its opponents. 
Men in Austria who formerly were sent to jail for 
their democratic teachings are now sent to the 
Reichstag to give them utterance. Emblems of the 
people’s aspirations once forbidden in public 
places are now carried daily in procession. Both 
Belgium and Austria have seen general strikes 
that extended the suffrage to large masses of the 
wage-workers. The recent national strike in Swe- 
den, aided by the labor organizations of all Europe, 
besides serving to correct abuses of power by em- 
ployers, hastened the general international unity 
of the workers. It is remarkable that nearly every 
monarch in Europe at present seeks the reputation 
of being a social reformer. 


Trade Unionism Has First Place. 


For recent positive and definite gains to the 
masses the observer must especially take account 
of trade union achievement. Few are the indus- 
trial communities on the Continent in which labor 
organization on the English-American system has 
not had a marvelous development during the last 
ten years. Germany has led. It now counts a solid 
trade union membership of over 1,800,000. The 
professional sociologists, long in the habit of 
echoing the observation of their predecessors of 
twenty or thirty years ago that the German work- 
ingman turned to politics where the English or 
American went into the trade union, has recently 
discovered that what isreally beingdoneinGermany 
in practical work for the wage-workers is directed 
from trade union ‘‘centres.”’ The new massive ad- 
ministration buildings of the unions in Berlin, 


Hamburg, Munich and Cologne, as examples, are 
striking material evidences of the wealth, power 
and energy now possessed by the unionists. 

In these letters illustrations have already been 
given of the advances in wages and lessening in 
hours of work enforced by the united workingmen 
of Germany. By the tourist one of the general 
effects of unionism is seen in the general closing 
of retail stores in German cities on Sundays and 
at eight o’clock in the evenings week-days. Tens 
of thousands of shop salesmen believe the world 
grew somewhat better when their work-week was 
reduced from eighty-four hours, as it was fourteen 
years ago when I visited Germany, to sixty hours 
now. 

With the increased strength and consequent 
activity of the unions have come the usual results 
of the better enforcement of factory laws. The 
workmen through their unions see that the laws 
are posted in the factories and that employers ob- 
serve the provisions applicable to women and 
children. Leading German trade unionists assert 
positively that not until the unions themselves 
were capable of enforcing such laws were they 
generally carried out. To some extent the large 
cities of Austria, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and 
Belgium have trade union halls or co-operative 
buildings in which the unionists are the class 
chiefly interested. Trade agreements, to carry out 
which labor organization is an indispensable 
feature, exist even in Hungary. In Munich 80 per 
cent of all the trades have standing contragts as to 
wages and workday with their employers. The 
men of the building trades of Italy, South Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria have international 
exchange of cards, with uniform district wage- 
scales. In Germany the trade unionists I inter- 
viewed had but one opinion as to the comparative 
rise of wages and of prices of the necessaries of 
life: the wage line in the diagrams ran by far the 
highest. 

One marked improvement was reported from 
the unions; alcoholic drinking was less common 
than formerly. Restaurant proprietors who for- 
merly received from organizations a percentage 
of the receipts from the drinks sold had in not a 
few instances given up their privilege; in the halls 
of the unions deficits from the drinking tables had 
to be made up from the dues. These were not the 
results from either prohibition or other sumptuary 
laws, but from labor organization and the conse- 
quent improved material condition of the workers. 

So runs the history of social betterments directly 
due to the unions. The workingmen in Germany 
who are in position to send their children to 
school a year or two longer than once was the 
case, who dress their families better than ever, who 
live in improved tenements and who are saving 
something from their wages, know that the world 
has not grown worse for them. 


Industrial Insurance. 


A twelve-month ago the British Trade Union 
Parliamentary Committee sent on a mission to 
Germany four of its members, labor representatives 
in Parliament, to inquire into the workingmen’s 
insurance systems of the empire. They reported in 
favor of the introduction of similar systems in the 
United Kingdom. The Liberal government has 
consequently recognized the project of an insur- 
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ance scheme providing four main features: (1) 
dues from employers and employed; (2) a supple- 
mentary subvention from the State; (3) insurances 
of trades; and (4) dues to be compulsory for em- 
ployers and employed, skilled and unskilled. Had 
there not been obviously good results from the 
working class insurance methods of Germany the 
representative English workingmen would have 
condemned them. The British workingman has for 
several years experienced the advantages of a 
systematized legal compensation by employers in 
case of accident. He is now about to witness the 
establishment of government labor exchanges, 
somewhat on the Germansystem. He is asking for 
insurance against unemployment, which has also 
had atrial in German municipalitiés. The ques- 
tion before us now is not whether insurance of this 
character could or should be applied in the United 
States. The fact of its establishment in some 
European countries demonstrates social progress 
there. 

It is to be remembered that the pessimists in the 
Reichstag, their eyes directed toward the day of 
revolution, twenty years ago opposed the introduc- 
tion of the workingmen’s insurance schemes now 
approved by overwhelming public opinion in all 
ranks in Germany. Equally, for decades they 
ranged themselves against trade unionism as ‘an 
obstructionist palliative.’? And, to round out the 
inadaptability of their philosophy to a social evolu- 
tion moving apace to an aroused public conscience 
and an age of ever new methods, they for years 
persistently refused to countenance attempts at 
voluntary co-operation. Time has in the latter 
respect again proved their error. 


The Rise of Co-operation. 


Next to trade unionism, co-operation is making 
the greatest strides not only in Germany but 
throughout Europe. In Hamburg, as an instance, 
its evidences are remarkable. Every ward of this 
beautiful and magnificent city has monumental 
buildings devoted to some form of co-operation. 
The wholesale ‘‘centre’’ is a large series of struc- 
tures containing butcheries, bakeries, warehouses, 
offices of administration, a hotel, and an imposing 
row of modern apartment houses occupied by 
wage-workers. The building operations of the 
Hamburg co-operative society are carried into all 
forms of constructive work for not only the co- 
operators but the municipality and private in- 
vestors. The society pays the highest wages in the 
city, practices profit sharing, and hasin use note- 
worthy model appliances for the safety and welfare 
of its employes. Not only all the large industrial 
cities of Europe, even to Budapest, but many 
villages, now have active co-operative societies. In 
Italy the co-operative development is impressive. 
Milan has co-operative stores, printing offices, 
newspapers, tenement buildings, and workmen’s 
co-operative groups and a central building and 
even a hotel. In England and Scotland the ad- 
vance of co-operation, wholesale, retail and pro- 
ductive, is marked in its reports by millions of 
pounds every year. The British labor co-partner- 
ship movement now includes more than one hun- 
dred productive establishments, among them 
seventeen gas companies with 20,000 employes. 
The Irish dairy and farming co-operative move- 
ment is helping on a large scale the small farmers 
by the thousands, as are the land purchasing acts 


hundreds of thousands. The International Co- 
operative Alliance, with its biennial congress, 
serves to enlighten the people of all Europe 
with regard to co-operative methods as well as 
to promote the sentiments and arts of peace for 
the workers instead of those of hatred and destruc- 
tion by war. Curiously, some of the upholders of 
compulsory co-operation by the coming State are 
now prominent in promoting the work of volun- 
tary co-operation. 


Municipal Betterments. 


Nothing more significant presented itself to my 
eye asa tourist than the yc in appearance 
of the German cities between the time I visited 
them fourteen years ago and the present year. 
Accustomed as I long have been not to accept 
printed reports of working-class betterments 
through help of official authorities as final, I went 
in each city to what at the period of my previous 
visit were the slum districts. In some of the cities 
these have been about completely wiped out. For 
instance, in ‘‘picturesque’’ Hamburg, the dirty 
narrow old streets, with their quaint, sixteenth 
century buildings, now exist chiefly on postal 
cards that recall the past. Fine open new boule- 
vards now run through quarters once the sorry 
refuge of the poorest stratum of society. In Berlin, 
in the northern section, a vast new working class 
quarter has been developed. The streets in it are 
wide, the dwellings almost palatial outwardly, the 
apartments have modern equipment:, and the 
general custom of balcony gardening imparts to 
block after block an inviting appearance. After 
visiting the interior of some of these houses, call- 
ing on the families of union men occupying apart- 
ments in them, hearing the stories of increased 
wages through labor organization, seeing the neat- 
ness of the housekeeping, and then driving for 
miles through this quarter, for me to believe that 
the working classes of Berlin are in the grasp ofa 
society inevitably doomed to destruction through 
ever deepening poverty would be to reject an ex- 
perimental appeal to my reason. And the same 
appeal is made in city after city in Germany. 

The marked improvement in municipal manage- 
ment in Germany counts for something to the 
wage-workers as a class. Cleaning up has gone on 
to the point of keeping highways, parks, and other 
out-door public possessions permanently in good 
order. The ravages of disease, especially of tuber- 
culosis, are steadily being fought down. The de- 
creasing death-rate tells of diminished causes of 
suffering among the poor. The constant improve- 
ment in the German school system, with its ex- 
tension to evening classes, manual training, and 
special courses, implies a development in working 
and earning capacity for the masses. And what is 
true in Germany appeared in a large degree also 
true of Italy, France and Switzerland, and to a 
lesser extent of Austria, Holland, and Belgium. 


Features of Advancing Civilization. 


The investigator in European industrial centers 
may have his prejudices against charities, or trade 
unionism, or municipal or State activities beyond 
his own theoretical limits; yet if he will but even 
rapidly take some visional cognizance of what these 
agencies are doing for the people he must admit 
that each has its own important place in social 
helpfulness. It is better that the homeless and the 
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derelicts of a great city should find a bunk in one 
of the vast municipal or charitable lodging houses 
than to wander the streets shelterless. It is better 
in a country where the poorest laborers have been 
accustomed to be wards of the authorities that 
municipal employment exchanges should care for 
the unskilled poor than that they should be ex- 
ploited by private labor brokers or ‘‘ padrones.”’ 
It is well for the law to step in and specify what 
safety contrivances must be placed about the ma- 
chinery in workshops rather than allow the em- 
ployer to expose his employes to death or maiming. 
It is better that savings banks should be operated 
or controlled by the government than that the 
working-class group of depositors be left to the 
mercies of sharpers calling themselves bankers. In 
the advanced industrial European countries the 
public lodging houses are reporting that sickness 
and nence death among the homeless are dimin- 
ishing; public labor exchanges are not only find- 
ing work for untaught boys and men, but protect- 
ing poor women and girls from the dangers of 
private agencies; municipat museums of protective 
methods against machinery and disease are teach- 
ing employers their duties and employes their 
rights in these respects, and the general savings 
funds are so continually increasing as to indicate 
a steadiness in working-class thrift. 

There is no Paradise in Europe yet for the toilers. 
Far from it. Our question is not whether life is to 
their satisfaction, but whether, as asserted by the 
pessimists, in its general aspects it is becoming 
more intolerable. The philosophy teaching that 
the latter view must be the truth, promulgated 
with persistence by active apostles of social revolu- 
tion, is in the name of an ‘‘ unassailable economic 
science.’’ Assent to or dissent from their teachings 
must follow the ascertained data relating to the 
question. My conclusions as to what the general 
pertinent facts are I have herewith submitted 
briefly to the rational and unprejudiced reader for 
his sober judgment and to the dreamer of the 
coming social cataclysm for his possible correction. 


TRADE UNIONISM JN THE VARIOUS 
NATIONS. 

The annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Toronto has given renewed oppor- 
tunity for those who are studying the world-wide 
organization of labor to see the differences between 
American and European trade unions and their 
methods of procedure. The chief characteristic of 
the American Federation in its form of organiza- 
tion is that there can be but one general union of 
wage earners for each calling. Besides, it has no 
dependence in any way upon subsidies from States, 
municipalities, or philanthropic societies, has no 
affiliation with any political party, and exerts no 
power of administration over the international 
unions which are united in its name, each of these 
being autonomous. 


Bedevilment in France Through Subsidies. 

The General Confederation of Labor in France 
(the ‘‘C. G. T.’’) is the furthest possible remove 
from the American Federation of Labor in both 
organization and methods. The benevolent inten- 
tions of the French government, as manifested in 
recent years, after a settled attitude of antagonism 
maintained in the law toward labor unions until 
1884, have given organization in many callings a 


false start. The decrees providing for the Bourses 
du Travail permit the establishment of one of 
these centres for labor meetings and the employ- 
ment of wage-workers in any town of 5,000 inhab- 
itants. The government allows each Bourse a 
subsidy that was meant especially for the main- 
tenance of the labor exchange feature of the insti- 
tution. From this subsidy the meeting hall and 
offices of the secretaries are furnished, and tele- 
phones, letter. files, and stationery provided. The 
franking privilege for communications with gov- 
ernment or municipal officials is also permitted. 

The amount appropriated for the Paris Bourse 
du Travail alone is at present $23,000 ayear. What 
benefit do the solid unions of the city receive from 
its privileges? The reply is that in general they do 
not avail themselves of the proffered help. They 
have headquarters for their offices and halls for 
their meetings irrespective of the existence of the 
Bourse. Nor do the leading revolutionary organi- 
zations get any share of the subsidy. On misbe- 
havior, in the eyes of the authorities, they are 
excluded from the Bourse building. The result is 
that while the conservative Typographical Union 
on the one hand and the radical ‘‘C. G. T.’’ Central 
Committee itself on the other have nothing to do 
with the Bourse, in it are the offices of a long list 
of secretaries whose organizations an American 
central labor union would have good reason to in- 
vestigate carefully before according to them the 
right of representation. The membership of such 
an organization may consist merely of persons who 
at one time or another have entered their names 
in the book of employment seekers in one of the 
offices of the Bourse. Few of them may have ever 
paid dues or assessments. The organization may 
have no benefit or otherfund. An ex-member of one 
of them,an active unionist, said in the presence of 
a party of visitors at the Bourse that on one occasion 
he had gathered some of his fellow-members to- 
gether and caused himself to be appointed on a 
committee toexamine the books of their ‘‘union.’’ 
The secretary refused toshow his accounts or even 
to recognize the committee. No regular meetings 
of the union were held. Yet through the secretary 
the organization would have the right to send a del- 
egate to the general meetings of the ‘‘C. G. T.,’’ and 
he would havea vote the same as if he represented 
the most solid union in the country. Worse, for 
the entire occupation of which it might represent 
only one small subdivision, this skeleton of a union 
could attempt to call a ‘‘general strike.’’ This has 
actually happened in regard to the cooks in Paris, 
with sad results to all concerned. On the occa- 
sion of such strikes the men asked to walk out 
sometimes do so merely for the sake of senti- 
ment. Thus workmen are subjected to loss, the 
community is made uneasy, the employers are dis- 
gusted, and the newspapers given a sensation, with 
good cause to laugh or to sneer at the follies of the 
workingman, After the strikers have satisfied the 
demands of their sanguine temperament, demon- 
strated liberty. equality and fraternity, and sung 
the “Marseillaise,”’ they renew the long day, the 
low wage-level, and the toilsome existence against 
which they rebelled. It is from such unions, ac- 
cording to the French Minister of Labor Viviani, 
that much of the voting strength comes at the 
congresses of the ‘'C. G. T.”’ 

Very little is heard of the unions not in the na- 
tional body, ‘‘the C. G. T.,”’ yet the Minister in a 

. 
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yet uncontradicted speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies in October last year said that in it 
were represented only 322,000 unionists of the 
950,000 in France, while its treasury contained at 
that date about $1,200! At the labor organization 
congress at Marseilles a short time before, a motion 
introduced by the anti militarists had been 
adopted by a majority of the delegates, the vote 
being taken under the vicious system of voting by 
organizations instead of by the number of mem- 
bers represented. The winning delegates repre- 
sented only 99,417 members while the delegates 
opposing the motion represented 215,000. 


An Attempt at Sound Organization. 


Of course this whole system of organization and 
proceedings is out of harmony with the real name 
of unionism. Its effect is to put France for the 
present outside the domain of serious expectation 
in regard to constructive work to be done by the 
central national labor body. Yet there are great 
solid trade organizations in that country, with large 
funds in their treasuries, carrying on the work 
done by national unions in other countries. Among 
these are the unions of the miners, the printers, 
the railroad employes, and the metal workers, the 
leaders of which at the present time have a plan to 
reorganize the central body on the rational and 
just basis of a representation proportional to mem- 
bership, with partisan politics set aside and due 
attention given to the possibilities of reasonable 
demands on employers backed by the funds neces- 
sary to provide regular strike-pay. Instead of a 
general May-day strike for eight hours, opportune 
demands will be made in any occupation where 
the promise exists of somewhat higher wages or 
slightly less time than in the existing workday, 
and instead of “‘direct action,’’ signifying too 
often futile violence, the program calls for collect- 
ive bargaining, referendum before striking, and 
voluntary conciliation boards to deal with all 
disputes. 


Curiosities of “Industrialism.” 


In Austria, Hungary, Italy and Switzerland par- 
tial industrialism instead of trade autonomy is in 
several occupations the form of organization. For 
example, in Italy the building trades have in the 
smaller cities but a single union, which includes 
allthe workmen of thevarioustrades connected with 
‘*wall construction’’—stonecutters, brick and stone 
masons, plasterers, day laborers. Plumbers and gas- 
fitters, carpenters and joiners and the like are notin 
this ‘‘union.’’ The printing industry finds composi- 
tors, pressmen, bookbinders, and even the typefoun- 
ders amalgamated, rather than federated as they are 
in America, The metal workers’ union seems by its 
printed reports extraordinarily strong in numbers 
until one becomes acquainted with its make-up, 
into which apparently may enter every man who 
in his daily labor handles any kind of metal. In 
the Swiss metal workers’ union are the buildin 
trades, iron and steel workers, blacksmiths an 
wagonmakers, ornamental iron workers, house- 
smiths, iron founders, bridge builders, and the 
factory mechanics who make small wares, includ- 
ing watches. The central labor unions of the 
towns of lesser importance in several countries 
accept as members almost any individual of the 
working class or even any professed sympathizer, 

* 


a state of things permitting an opening to poli- 
ticians and business men with ambitions. In 
Switzerland there is one national labor organi- 
zation that is made up of the workers at any 
branch of industry handling or manufacturing 
food or chemical products or glassware. They are 
known as the ‘‘Alimentary Workers’ Union.’’ 


The Crudities of Austrian Unionism. 


In Austria there are unions of seven nationali- 
ties—Germans, Bohemians, Slovaks, Croats, Ruth- 
enians, Italians and Roumanians. Of the total 
membership 75 per cent are German-speaking and 
20 per cent ‘Bohemian. The whole number of 
union members is set down in the International 
Secretariat report for 1909 as 480,000. Very few of 
these unions existed before the political movement 
of the working class attained considerable strength. 
Leaders in the political movement, becoming con- 
vinced in the course of time that there was an 
absolute necessity for improving the condition of 
the wage-workers through trade union methods, 
assisted in upbuilding the labor organizations. 
This explains why the latter, despite the resolu- 
tions passed at their conyress that the unions 
must exist apart from the political organization, are 
in not a few cases officered by prominent party lead- 
ers. The unions are mostly in the first crude stages 
of true trade unionism, exceptions to be noted in 
cases. Since “combination in restraint of trade” 
is illegal, the Austrian unions are outlawed. Their 
benefit features are carried on by means of so- 
called ‘‘free organizations,’’ whose office windows 
where benefit dues are received may be in the 
same room with the union secretary’s windows at 
which union dues are received. The party secre- 
taries may be found on another floor in the same 
building, and the co-operative secretaries on still 
another floor. Hence, the ‘‘central’’ in an Aus- 
trian or Bohemian city may be an imposing 
structure. Something of the same state of things 
exists in Hungary; several of the ‘‘centrals’’ in 
Budapest are among the largest buildings in the 
city. In fact, in all the European Continental 
countries visited, to a greater or less extent union- 
ism was found in one form or another intermingled 
with partisan politics, co-operation, industrial jn- 
surance, and municipal reform. The leaders in 
any one of these forms of social activity were 
usually also leaders in another. 


The Excellent Development in Germany. 


In Germany, however, the trade union move- 
ment has become differentiated from all the others 
to a much greater degree than in any other Euro- 
pean country. Whereas the situation in Germany 
when I visited Europe fourteen years ago re- 
sembled that in Austria at the present time, 
the remarkable growth of unionism in the 
last decade and a half has been accompanied 
by a developing independence, in spirit, organ- 
ization, leadership, and activity. The obvious 
gains through union processes has appealed tothe 
general intelligence and practical turn of mind 
of the German workers. The ‘‘centrals’’ in such 
cities as Berlin, Munich, Cologne and Hamburg, 
are really union headquarters. The official reports 
relate to union effort. The objects of the organiza- 
tions, as shown in their publications, are clearly 
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defined, within the scope of trade unionism. Time 
and again, when going about the cities named with 
promiuent labor men, I asked the question: ‘To 
what source is due the actual change for the better 
in the standard of living of the working classes in 
your city? The reply invariably was: ‘‘The trade 
unions, first and foremost. ”’ 

The modern ‘“housecleaning”’ of cities and the 
governmental) philanthropies as exhibited in work- 
ing class insurance fall far secondary tothe results 
of direct union action, and in fact without union 
influence much of the legislation for the benefit of 
the workers would remain unenforced. On the 
whole, it can be said that the German trade unions 
of today more nearly resemble the American trade 
unions than do those of any other country in 
Europe. 

Comparisons of Benefits. 


Aside from Germany, the Continental countries 
make a poor exhibit financially in their unions as 
compared with America. For example, in Austria 
the total income in 1907 of the labor organizations, 
with about half a million members, was $1,600,000; 
expenditures, $1,400,000. In the same year the 
receipts of the International Typographical Union 
in America were $1,800,000 and the expenditures 
$1,640,000—a strike year—while in 1909, its receipts 
were $478,000 and its expenditures $458,000; its 
benefits amounting to $308,000, The total benefits 
paid by all the Austrian unions combined were: 
Traveling, $33,000; out-of-work, $230,000; sick, 
funeral and infirmity, §230,000; ‘‘distress,’’ 
$80,000; total, $573,000. The total income of the 
Cigarmakers’ Internationa! Union of America for 
the last year was $828,498.87. The benefits paid 
forthe year were $553,832.34, as follows: Loans to 
traveling members, $46,613.44; sick benefits, 
$184,755.69; death and total disability benefits, 
$220,979.71; out-of-work benefits, $101,483.50. 
The expenditures of the American Carpenters’ 
Unions, Miners’ Unions and a number of others 
would each of them show larger benefits paid to 
members than the combined benefits of the labor 
organizations of all Austria. 

It is tobe noted that the Austrian unions include 
the railway men, of whom fifty per cent are organ- 
ized. A number of the American International 
Unions have singly a larger budget than all the 
Austrian unions together. 


How the Dues Run. 


As in all countries, the printers in Austria stand 
at the head of proportion organized, 94 per cent. 
But the percentage in other trades runs: bakers, 
19; miners, 23; brewers, 33; wood workers, 20; 
metal workers, 28; glass workers, 24; hatters, 21; 
flour millers, 12; barbers, 5; tailors, 6; boot and 
shoe workers, 8; tobacco workers, 16; carpenters, 
16; textile workers, 14. In the majority of the 
Austrian unions the dues are graded, as the mem- 
bership is made up of classes of workers whose 
wages differ greatly. For instance, the hatters, 
whose union takes in nearly all the employes of 
a factory regardless of skill or of trade dis- 
tinctions, have four dues grades, paying respect- 
ively 6,7, 8 and 12 cents a week. The carpenters 
also have four grades, at 6, 8, 10 and 12 cents. To 
the American observer a significance will attach 
to this statistical showing for Austrian trade 


unionism, inasmuch as at the International] Secre- 
tariat congress at Paris in August the harshest and 
most persistent critic of our ‘‘conservative’’ 
American trade union policy was the Austrian 
delegate. 


British and American Unionism Compared. 


The British trade unions have so long been 
accorded first place in labor organization by college 
text-book makers and other professional class 
authors, that it may seem an impertinence to set 
up a claim that such writers are years behind the 
facts of the situation. When the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, fifteen years ago, began sending 
fraternal delegates to the British Trade Union 
Congress, an expert first-hand investigation on the 
field of British unions began that has been carried 
on during the periods of their visits by the thirty 
Americans since sent over, two together each year. 
Theclaim may be made positively that only one or 
two of these delegates found his own trade better 
organized in Great Britain than it is in America, 
and that not one of them. viewing as a whole the 
trade union movement in Great Britain, can say it 
is as scientifically organized, or as well prepared for 
militant action, or as free from the interference of 
hurtful external influences as the movement in 
America. In certain of the British unions there 
is some superiority in their varied forms of indus- 
trial insurance, which in their country is occupa- 
tional rather than as in America social. 

In mentioning these conclusions there is no in- 
tention to make derogatory statements. Facts only 
are set down, their virtue and point being in their 
truth. Space here permits of only a few illustra- 
tions of the general idea. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s rule, that there can be only one 
national organization for each calling, has no ex- 
istence in Great Britain. In the British Trade 
Union Congress there are delegates representing 
‘*national’’ or even ‘‘district’’ trade or labor or- 
ganizations which may have quite undefined juris- 
dictions, either as to occupation or geographical 
area. For example, there were represented at the 
Ipswich Congress three organizations of insurance 
agents, three of bakers and confectioners, two of 
bleachers and dyers, three of bookbinders, two of 
boot and shoe workers, two of carpenters, five of 
teamsters, two of cigarmakers, six of the garment 
trades, four of compositors, seven of laborers, four 
of engineers, five of miners, and more than a score 
of textile workers. Only a third of the 1,800,000 
unionists represented in the Congress are united 
in the systematized movement allied in the General 
Federation of Trades to render financial aid to 
one another in cases of trade disputes. And in 
striking contrast with the American custom, no 
organizers are employed by either of the central 
national organizations. Considerable districts of 
England remain quite outside of unionism as 
well as entire branches of the trades in certain 
localities. 

In unity and compactness of organization, progres- 
siveness of propaganda, thoroughness and clear- 
ness in scope of purpose, militancy of spirit, sound- 
ness in finances, adaptability in administration to 
the ends sought, or continuity and rapidity of de- 
velopment, the national movement in no foreign 
country can compare with the American Federa- 
tion >f Labor. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC 


TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country 
This includes: 


A statement by A nerican Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity 


Increases in wages, recluction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 
4 t & 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized «luring the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are voluuteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial] 


development of the country 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


hese organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 

Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions during the 
fall were good and continue to improve. We have 
strikes on in Chicago and Denver for increased 
wages. A new union has been formed in St. Paul, 
Minn., during the month. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Thos. F. Kramer.—The affiliation of our unions 
with the Metal and Railroad Departments is a 
question of much interest to our members at this 
time. Trade conditions are fair. We have expended 
$3,000 in benefits fur unemployed members. New 
unions have been formed in Illinois and New 
York recently. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—This time of the year 
is a poor season in our trade. In the northern part 
of the country the plants have closed down for the 
winter; eastern section is dull. Our president and 
organizer, Mr. Butterworth, is now working and 
organizing in Texas where the industry is not 
affected by the weather. The outlook for spring 
trade is very good. A new union was formed in 
Lony Island City, N. Y 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
J.J. McNamara.—The winter season is naturally 


a dull season for us. State of employment, how- 
ever, is fair. Most of our local unions are making 


satisfactory progress and as a general proposition 
prospects for the coming season are of the best 
The opposition taken against open shop policy of 
the American Bridge Co. (part of the steel trust) 
continues unabated We organized union in 
Chicago during the month. 


Brushmakers. 


George J. Vitzhum.—Our trade in good shape, 
and members steadily employed. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 


Chainmakers. 


C. R. Stanton —Since last report, a number of 
our local unions have secured increased wages. 
Trade in good shape. State of employment shows 
improvement. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Engineers (Steam). 


R. A. McKee.—Our organization is making 
steady progress, as can be shown by the number 
of new unions during two months. During the 
months of October and November the following 
unions were chartered by our international or- 
ganization: Des Moines, Ia.; Butte, Mont.; Okla 
homa City, Okla.; Windsor, Ont.; Chicago, II1.; 
Chicago (west side), Chicago (north and northwest 
side), Chicago (south); Hattenville, Okla.; Van- 
couver, B. C.; Belleville, Ont.; New York, N. Y.; 
Kingston, Ont.; Brockville, Ont. 
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Engravers (Watch-case). 


Otto F. Altenberg.—Al\l members of our organi- 
zation working fulltime under good conditions. 
With the unorganized men the conditions of em- 
ployment are not so good. 


Foundry Employes. 

George Bechtold.—The depression in business 
during the past two years was very severe on the 
foundry employes. However, we are again making 
progress. We have secured the restoration of the 
five per cent reduction in wages suffered two 
years ago. Employment at this writing is only 
fair. 

Lathers (Wood, Wire and Metal). 

Ralph V. Brandt.—We won the strike against 
the open shop proposition in Indianapolis after 
two weeks’ contest. Trade conditions are good. A 
new union has recently been formed in Montreal, 
Can. 

Leather Workers. 

F. WY. Turnquist.—State of employment fair in 
our trade. About 100 members of our organization 
are affected in strike for increased wages in Wil- 
mington, Del. About 800 non-unionists are en- 
gaged in this strike. We intend to start agitation 
for the eight-hour day in our trade. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Our trade conditions are ex- 
cellent. At this time our trade has prospects of the 
largest producing season for the past ten years. 
We expect to make steady progress. 


Mine Workers. 

Edwin Perry.—State of employment in our 
trade shows slight improvement during the month. 
We increased our membership by 22.960 new 
members, making our total membership 268,431. 


Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Our movement is making good 
progress. New unions are being formed. We 
chartered three new unions during the month and 
inquiries regarding organization are steadily com- 
ing in. Our membership is now approximately 
40,000 

Papermakers. 

J. T. Carey.—During this year we are going to 
try to secure an extension of the eight-hour day. 
Our trade in fair shape. Two new unions have 
been formed during the month. 


Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 


John H. Malin.—About 50 per cent only of 
our members are steadily employed at this 
time, because of low water. Arew union has been 
formed at Ballston Spa, N. Y. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 


Composition Roofers (Damp and Waterproof 
Workers), 


Daniel /. Ganley.—State of employment very 
good. Trade conditions show steady improve- 
ment. Conditions normal, hours good. We have 
secured increase in wages in a number of instances. 
No strikes or troubles to report. New unions 
were formed in Reno, Nev., and Boston, Mass. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—All local unions in good shape 
and report all members steadily employed. A 
number of locals have decided to demand increased 
wages this year. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Slate Workers. 


T. H. Palmer.—Our trade is dull during winter 
months. Have practically nothing new to report 
at this date. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. Sherman.—Our trade in good shape. State 
of employment shows steady improvement. No 
troubles to report. 


Stove Mounters. 

J. H. Kaefer —Employment has been dull, but 
we look for improvement during the coming 
season. We expended $400 in death benefits during 
the month. 


Teamsters. 


Thomas L. Hughes.—Our trade in good shape. 
Nearly all our members are employed steadily. 
Wages have been increased from 10 to 50 cents a 
day. A new union has been formed in Washington, 
D. C., and another in Palo Alto, Cal. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Trade conditions slack. We are 
constantly working and agitating among our un- 
organized brothers with the aim of securing their 
co-operation in our efforts for improved conditions. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Conditions are good for organized trades. Em- 
ployment steady. Unorganized labor in fair shape, 
but there seems to bea good deal of dissatisfaction 
among them. 

Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

The union miners of this section enjoy an ad- 


vance of 2% cents on the ton over the unorganized. 


On day work the wages are in the same propor- 
tion. Work is steady in all lines. 


ARKANSAS. 


Denning .—J. P. Gowing: 
Condition of unorganized labor is far behind the 
organized as regards wages, hours and conditions. 


Employment at this writing is steady only half 
time to two-thirds time. The city administration 
is for union labor and only union men are em- 
ployed on municipal work. We are working and 
agitating among the farmers and miners of this 
section and hope to see the entire community 
thoroughly organized. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—W .D. Henderson: 

Business in general dull, but organized labor is in 
better shape and more steadily employed than the 
unorganized industries. Cigar industry at this 
time is very dull. Prospects look bright for the 
settlement of the building trades trouble here. 
Elevator pilots have organized. Have about ten 
new unions under way. 
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Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. As sconasthe men have organized 
they have secured increased wages and reduced 
their working day. This has been the rule in 
practically all the organized industries. The in- 
fluence of the trades assembly here is strong and 
every trade is working in harmony. MHodcarriers 
and building laborers have formed union. Retail 
clerks are organizing. 


FLORIDA. 

Miami.—P. L. Ryan: 

Organized labor is in demand here. Employment 
is steady. There are very few unorganized trades 
in this city. Printers are organizing. The work 
in the interest of the union labels is steadily pro- 


gressing. 
ILLINOIS. 

Aurora,—EI\mer A. Ford: 

Employment is fairly steadyin all lines. Organ- 
ized trades secure fair conditions and wages, but the 
condition of unorganized labor is decidedly below 
standard. 


Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. There is a growing tendency here 
among the unions to affiliate more closely with the 
State Federation and central bodies. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Employment is steady considering the season. 
Condition of organized labor good. No recent 
changes in wages or conditions. Splendid work 
is done by the cigarmakers, garment workers, and 
other union label trades in the work for the union 
labels. We expect to see a steady increase in the 
demand for the union labels. 

Herrin.—John F. Klinglesmith: 

Considering the season of the year, the state of 
employment is fair. Organized labor in good 
shape. No strikes or troubles. Carpenters are de- 
manding advance in wages from $3 to $3.50 a day 
of nine hours. The workers here are so well or- 
ganized that there are few conditions which can 
not be settled readily and without friction. Har- 
mony prevails in al] lines. The trades and labor 
council is one of the best bodies of its kind in the 
State and is doing splendid work, all along the 
line Bakers and meat cutters are organizing. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

All trades are steadily employed, with the ex- 
ception of cigarmakers, who are working only 
two-thirds time. Laundry workers and stationary 
firemen are organizing. Union men enjoy superior 
conditions over the unorganized. Citizens Labor 
party elected the first city court judge of this city. 

O’ Fallon.—F¥. M. Evans: 

Organized labor in good shape, particularly so 
when compared with the conditions secured by 
unorganized workers. Coal miners are working 
steadily. No strikes or troubles to report. All 
union men demand the union labels. 

Rockford.—Fred. R. Bailey: 

The trades here are well organized; fully 90 per 
cent of the mechanics are in their respective 
unions, The unorganized workers have a hard 
time to make any progress. Work is steady. No 
strikes to report. It is noticeable that strikes are 
decreasing in the well organized industries. The 
unions are making steady increase in membership. 


Carpenters have increased their membership from 
forty-five to over 300 in the past six months. 
Cabinet makers are organizing. There is good de- 
mand for the union labels. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

Condition of organized labor is the best ever. 
Good work is done for the union labels. Planer- 
men, hookers, engineers, and a federal union have 
organized. Blacksmiths, teamsters, stone sawyers, 
painters and paperhangers are about to organize. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

State of employment fair in this section. Few 
strikes have occurred. Union men have fair con- 
ditions, but unorganized trades work long hours 
for low wages. Hope to have several new unions 
under way shortly. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good and con- 
tinues to improve. All unions report incrgase in 
membership and the prospects for a good ‘Season 
are bright. Employment is steady in most lines. 
Bartenders, federal union, garment workers and 
laundry workers are about to organize. The wom- 
en’s union label league is conducting a campaign 
of education along union label lines with good 
results. 


Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Organized labor is making steady and perma- 
nent progress in this city. The unions are learn- 
ing the lesson of unitv in action. Work is 
steady in all industries. Wages have remained 
stationary in most industries for some time, with 
the exception of iron molders who won strike for 
the nine-hour day and increase in wages. There is 
an increasing demand for the union labels. 

South Bend.—Wm. Hartman: 

Employment in building trades has been dull, 
but organized labor is holding its own in every 
line. Most unions are making progress and in- 
creasing membership. Nurses have organized. 
Women’s label league, lathers, and wood workers 
are about to form unions. Al]! members insist on 
the union labels. 


IOWA. 


Burlington.—W. T. Bradfield: 

In every respect as regards wages, hours, and 
conditions, the union men are far in advance of 
the unorganized. Employment steady in most 
organized lines, but for the unorganized workers 
work is uncertain, especially during the winter 
months. Garment workers and cigarmakers are 
always in the lead as regards active work for the 
union labels. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Work is not so steady as it has been, owing to 
the heavy winter. Organized labor in fair shape, 
but the condition of the unorganized worker is 
deplorable. No strikes to report. Union men of 
this city demand the union labels when purchasing. 


Davenport.—J. T. Sheehan: 

Conditions of organized workers are superior to 
the unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. 
Davenport locomotive works are on strike at this 
time, also the wood working factory carpenters in 
Rock Island, Ill. Machinists, boilermakers, and 
blacksmiths on the Rock Island Road are going 
to demand increase in wages. There is growing 
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demand for the union labels. A recent injunction 
issued in this section was the one secured by the 
Rock Island Plow Company against the molders’ 
union, preventing the men from talking to strike- 
breakers. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

State of employment fairly good. Most factories 
are working full force and full time. Building 
trades are dull at this writing, but have bright 
outlook for the spring season. Printers’ union of 
this city obtained a two-year contract with in- 
crease of $1 per week in wages. Union men have 
by far the best conditions here. We look forward 
with much interest to the spring election, when 
we expect to elect men favorable to organized 
labor. 

Keokuk.—J. C. Karle: 

Work is fairly steady for most industries here. 
Union men enjoy fair conditions. Shoe workers 
expect to secure favorable adjustment of wages 
in the spring. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work has 
naturally been slack since the winter set in, but 
the organized trades have been pretty steadily em- 
ployed. Boilermakers secured the nine-hour day 
without strike. The unionists of this city expect 
to erect a labor temple here and are hard at work 
on the proposition. We continually agitate the 
union labels. 

KANSAS, 

Columbus.—Sim A. Bramlette. 

Condition of the organized building trades is 
very good, although at this time, the winter 
season interferes somewhat with steady work. 
Unorganized workers do not receive as high wages 
as the unionists. Splendid work is being done 
throughout the State in the interest of the union 
labels. A federal union was organized by Organizer 
Bryan, at Horton, during the month. Have unions 
of freight handlers and railway clerks under way 
in Kansas City, 

Independence.—C. H. Adams: 

Condition of organized labor good, but the same 
can not be said of the unorganized. Carpenters 
obtained advance in wages of 2% cents an hour 
without strike. Am working to organize union 
label league and cement workers. 


Lola,—Pratt Williamson: 

The organized trades were steadily employed 
and had plenty to do up antil the shut-down for 
the winter. The unionists here secure a much 
higher standard of wages than the unorganized. 

Topeka.—T. P. Menton and W. E. Bryan: 

Organized trades make steady progress. Unor- 
ganized trades are poorly paid and overworked, 
especially in the industries where there are no 
organizations to set a standard union wage scale. 
Employment has been steady until the heavy 
winter season and storms caused suspension of 
work. Throughout the state we have gained 
splendid results from the union label agitation. 
Grocery clerks and carpenters are likely to 
organize. 

KENTUCKY, 

Loutsville.—\,. J. Kieffer and A. W. Foos: 

About four-fifths of all unionists here are stead- 
ily employed at this writing. There has been 
plenty of work in the building trades. Have two 


strikes on at this time—tlfe molders and the press- 
men. The condition of organized labor far excels 
the condition of the unorganized workers. Sta- 
tionary firemen and hotel and restaurant employes 
have unions under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Organized labor in good shape 
few unorganized workers in this city. 
steady in all lines. 

Chicopee.—Jas. F. Murphy: 

Work is steady in most industries. We have 
not made any advance in wages since last report. 
The fifty six hour week has been established. 
Condition of organized labor is far superior to the 
condition of unorganized. We elected four alder- 
men and defeated an undesirable candidate for 
alderman in the last municipal election. 

Fitchburg.—Robt. L Walsh: 

Prospects are good for the workers here. Em- 
ployment is plentiful. Central lody is actively 
pushing the union labels to the front. 

Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

At present I am working in Lewiston and Au- 
burn, Maine, where the boot and shoe workers are 
on strike on account of the blacklisting of union 
members. Cotton mills are running full time. Am 
continually agitating and pushing the union labels. 


New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We have reduced the workday two-hours 
per week without strike. A general agitation is 
carried on by the unions in the interest of the 


union labels. 
MICHIGAN, 


Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

There seems to be a general tendency among 
the different organizations here toward agitation 
for increased wage scales. Molders raised their 
scale, all shops but one signing the new scale. 
Barbers new scale went into effect January ist. 
Employment is steady. A number of organizers 
representing various internationals have visited 
this city during the month with stimulating 
results. An injunction was recently granted which 
restrains a factory inspector from enforcing the 
fifty-four hour State law. This will be made a test 
case. 

Saginaw.—R. I. Jones: 

Work is steady in most lines. The conditions 
of the unorganized workers can not compare 
with the advanced conditions secured by the 
unionists through agitation and united effort. 
Women’s label league is doing good work. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul.—Jos. Maiden: 

The strike-breakers imported here during the 
switchmen’s strike appear to be of the worst kind. 
Many of the men are ex-convicts, thieves, and of 
a generally low class. Sixty-one of them have 
been arrested and held on serious charges, while 
over forty of them are serving workhouse sentences 
for minor offenses. A union of mailers was organ- 
ized during the month. 

Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is very 
satisfactory. There are not many unorganized 
workers here as the principal industries are organ- 
ized, but those that are outside of the unions do not 


There are very 
Work is 
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enjoy the same advancéd conditions. Boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, plumbers, 
and helpers in the railway shops have secured in- 
creased wages without strike. The protest of the 
trades and labor council to the city council was 
effective in preventing the grant of a franchise to 
a foreign street railway company for fifty years. 
A building trades council is being formed and it 
is thought will greatly strengthen the building 
industries of this city. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

All members of organized labor in this city are 
steadily employed. The unemployed are in the 
ranks of the unorganized workers. Employment, 
however, has been pretty steady during the past 
months. The hours of unorganized workers are 
longer and their wages are lower than the union 
scale of this city. An ordinance in the interest of 
the plumbers is pending in the city council. 
Through the activity of the unions of this city, 
the extension of franchise to the street rail way com- 
pany here was defeated. This company showed 
decided antagonism to organized labor by refus- 
ing to let their men organize. Several new unions 
are under way and hope in the near future to have 
a good report on organization. 

Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but the same can 
not be said of the unorganized. Employment 
steady for miners and teamsters, but nearly all 
other outdoor trades, particularly the building 
trades, are affected by the winter weather. 


Moberly.—C. Dysart: 

Work seems to be plentiful. All trades steadily 
employed. Organized trades in good shape. 
Wages are good but hours have not yet been 
shortened to the union standard. No strikes or 
troubles to report. All unions are working in 
harmony and making progress. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

It is gratifying to see the results of organiza- 
tion, when comparing the condition of organized 
labor with that of the unorganized. The employ- 
ers here look on organized workmen as superior in 
skill to the unorganized. The educating influence 
of the trade union has a great deal to do with the 
fact that the unionist attains a better social life 
than the standard accepted by the nonunionist. 
The condition of organized labor as regards wages 
and hours is far superior to the unorganized. We 
work to promote the union labels at all times. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord.—Chas. J. French: 
Organized trades are far in advance of the un- 

organized as to wages and hours. Employment at 
this writing is not very steady. No strikes or 
troubles to report. The union labels are demanded 
at all times. 

Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Organized workers invariably work a shorter 
day than the unorganized, and in nearly every in- 
stance obtain a decidedly higher wage scale. The 
unions of this city have established sick and 
death benefit funds and have other features which 
tend to help and strengthen the bonds of frater- 
nity. There are very few union men out of work 





at this time. There have been no strikes among 
the organized industries of Manchester. A great 
deal of interest is manifest by the general public 
as to the outcome of the contempt case of th: 
leaders of the American labor movement noy 
pending decision in the Supreme Court. 

Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

Business is not very brisk at present. Organize 
trades in good shape. Union painters work th¢ 
eight hour day, while the nonunion painters wor} 
the nine hour day for less wages than the unio1 
scale. This case pretty nearly illustrates the con 
parison in all other industries, between organized 
and unorganized labor. Six months ago there wa 
not a union shoe worker in this city, today w 
have over 600 and prospects of steady increase i1 
membership. There is increased demand for al! 


union labels. 
NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Wm. York: 

Work is plentiful and all trades are steadily 
employed. Labor conditions fair. Hours and 
wages are better for union men than for the non- 
unionists. 

Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Conditions of organized labor has been good 
during the past year, especially sowhen compared 
with the condition of the unorganized. Employ- 
ment has been steady, with scarcity of men during 
the last part of the fall season, Central body is 
assisting the building trades council to become 
better organized and in shape for the coming 
season. All trades in the city are affiliated with 
the exception of two. All the organizations are 
maintaining their wage scales splendidly, with 
the possible exception of the painters who have 
had some difficulty. Machinists show decided 
gain in membership of late. Patternmakers are 
organizing. The union labels are constantly 
agitated. 

Jamestown.—Louis Ruden: 

Prospects are bright for the coming year. Printers 
have secured increased wages without strike. 
All members of organized labor are working 
steadily with the exception of the building trades; 
this is of course their slack season. The unions 
of this city are taking a leading part in the mam- 
moth meeting for the discussion of the prevention 
of tuberculosis. 

New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

Slaughterhouses afford steady employment to 
the men engaged inthe butcher industry. Bologna 
makers in the so-called kosher shops are on strike 
for recognition of the union and against being 
compelled to work overtime in order to supply a 
strike shop with products. Since the strike, two 
independent unions in Brooklyn, have affiliated 
with the national organization. Laundry workers 
expect to organize very soon. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Industrial conditions good and steadily improv- 
ing. Union men have twenty-five per cent better 
wages and conditions than the unorganized. 
Work is steady in all lines. Have one new union 
under way. There is a good demand for all union 
labels. 

Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

The union men of this city work the eight hour 
day and get good wages, while the unorganized 
workers have long hours—ten hour day or more 
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and low wages. Employment is steady. Hod- 
carriers and building laborers have organized and 
expect to have every man in that line in the union. 
Tinsmiths and plumbers are likely to organize 
shortly. 

Troy.—John J. Conway: 

State of employment quiet at this writing. 
Organized labor in good shape, far ahead of the 
unorganized. Label league is actively pushing 
the work in this city. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Nothing new to report at this writing. 

Salisbury.—L. H. Donkel: 

State of employment good at this writing. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. Have two new 
unions under way. We demand the union labels 
at all times. 

Winston-Salem.—R. D. Bailey: 

Building trades are steadily employed. Ma- 
chinists, painters, and barbers also have steady 
employment at good wages, We have had no 
change in wages or conditions for some time. A 
committee has been appointed for the purpose of 
visiting merchants, urging them to handle union- 
labeled goods. Our members always ask for union- 
made goods. Hodcarriers and carmen are about 
to organize. May also get a union of lathers under 
way. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Fargo.—B. F. Lathrope: 

Conditions are good in this section. All union 
men are at work, with exception of the switch- 
men, and they are on strike, standing firm to a 
man. Women’s label league is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


Jamestown. —J. H. Latimer: 

Work is steady for union men in this city. No 
change in hours or conditions since my last re- 
port. Organized labor in good shape. Have three 
new unions under way and hope to report them 
organized next month. 

Minai.—H. J. Finney: 

State of employment is better at this time than it 
has been for ten years at this season of the year. 
Organized workers are chosen in preference to un- 
organized workers, in most instances. Lumber 
yard agents are talking organization and may 
likely organize throughout the state. A federal 
union is about to organize. 


OHIO. 


Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Organized labor is making rapid progress. The 
machinists have made the “Big Four’ Railroad 
hop a “no card, no work’”’shop. Work issteady. 
Unskilled laborers have advanced their wages 
me cent an hour. We doall we can to push the 
inion labels to the front. 


Cincinnati.—Frank 1,. Rist: 

Employment generally steady in all lines. Or- 
vanized Jabor in good shape. Bakers’ union was 
nstrumental in having an ordinance placed be- 
fore the city council regulating the weight of a 
oaf of bread. The brotherhood of painters and 
decorators’ convention was one of the largest ever 
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Over 600 delegates attended. 


held in this city. 
Marble workers have formed union. Haveunions 
of piano and organ workers and watch-case en- 
gravers under way. 

Chillicothe.—Joseph Grote: 

For the organized workers, present industrial 
conditions are fair, but the unorganized workers 
are not so well off. To protect their interests 
best, the working people should vote together to 
put their own men in powerto make the laws of 
the land. Have three or four new unions under 
way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized trades in good shape and enjoying 
fairly steady employment. We do all we can to 
push the union labels before the public. 

Columbus.—Wm. E. Bird: 

Organized labor is holding its own in Columbus, 
and in some industries the unions are making 
steady progress. All trades are working steadily 
at this time. A few pressmen are not working, 
owing to recent trouble in some of the non-union 
shops. The pressmen gained the eight-hour day, 
to take effect January ist, and increased wages, 
to take effect April ist. Mailers are talk- 
ing organization, although there has been talk of 
discharge of those most active in the movement. 
A movement is on foot to form a women’s label 
league. 

Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

All organized trades in this city in excellent 
condition. Members of the different unions are 
enjoying good wages and short workday. Just the 
reverse is true of the unorganized workers. It is 
difficult to see how some of the unorganized 
workers manage to support a family at all under 
their present low wages and the increased cost of 
the necessaries of life. Practically all organized 
trades at this time are enjoying steady work. 
Typographical union secured increased scale of 
wages without strike. Men employed on adver- 
tisements received advance of $1.50 a week; fore- 
men, $1.50 a week} operator machinists, $2 per 
week; job men are working under agreement se- 
cured two years ago, which provides for increase 


of 50 cents per week every six months. The total 
increase will be reached on March 1, 1910, at 
which time the scale will provide for $3 per week 


more than was paid for the same work a little over 
two years ago. Good work is being done for the 
union labels, and there is a gratifying increase in 
the demand for union labeled goods. Four years 
ago it was difficult to secure union-labeled cloth- 
ing, suits, shoes, etc., except in a few stores; today 
we can purchase them in almost any store in the 
city. There is still much room for improvement 
in this line of work and the outlook is very en- 
couraging. Have no new organizations under way 
at this time, but am building up the organizations 
already in existence. Will probably have the 
retail clerks’ union under way by next month, as 
a great number of them are anxious to get in line. 

East Liverpool.—]J. P. Duffy: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized appears to be very unsatisfac- 
tory. Employment is steady in most industries. 


There is increased demand for all union labels. 
East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 
Conditions are fair in all organized trades. Work 
is steady and prospects are bright for a good sea- 
son, 
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Ivronton.—James F. Hayes: 

Employment has been steady in most lines. 
Organized labor in good shape. We have stand- 
ing committee to look after the union labels. 


Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

The organized trades in this city are in good 
shape. The Marietta trades and labor assembly 
has opened its club rooms to the workers generally, 
whether organized or not. Most trades are pretty 
well employed at this writing. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

The difference in the standard of organized 
labor as compared with the unorganized, was 
shown during the recent business depression, at 
which time the unorganized workers had to sub- 
mit to cut in wages, while the union men main- 
tained their wage scale and had their workday 
reduced. Employment is more plentiful at this 
timé than for the past two years. Have one new 
union under way. 

Nelsonville. —Chris. Evans: 

Coal mines and many other industries had a 
slack season during the time around the holidays. 
One of the most interesting subjects to the work- 
ers everywhere at this time isthe question: ‘‘When 
will the continued increase in prices cease?’’ It is 
difficult to see how the workingman can live on 
the present wages, as in proportion to the in- 
creased price of the necessaries of life. 


Salem.—Monroe H. Youngers: 
Work is plentiful and all trades are steadily em- 
ployed. Have unions of painters, teamsters, horse- 


shoers and retail clerks under way. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

All classes of labor are in good condition. 
Springfield is entering onan era of unexampled 
prosperity, there being work of all kinds. Organ- 
ized labor never was in better condition. A num- 
ber of the crafts are making preparations to ask 
for increased wage schedules in the spring. Un- 
organized labor, while it has plenty of work, is 
depending on the skilled crafts to assist it 
in getting whatever advances might accrue. 
Since the last report a labor paper has been 
established in the city, known as The T7ribune. 
Its initial issue was received very favorably by the 
citizens. It is the purpose of those who are financ- 
ing the paper to make it a creditable ally to the 
trade union movement in this city. Organization 
after organization has pledged its membership to 
subscribe, thus insuring a stable circulation. 
Those who have seen it say that it compares favor- 
ably with the best labor journals gotten out. It 
will appear weekly. T. J. Creager, secretary 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly, and del- 
egate to the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, made quite a lengthy 
report of the proceedings of the convention. 
He dwelt particularly upon the president’s 
report to the convention and the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company’s injunction suit. Every 
organization is strengthening its membership 
roll, and the prospects are good for organ- 


ization work. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better condition. 
Union men get fair wages and conditions. The 
trade union organizations here have the confidence 


and respect of the people generally. The wages of 
the unorganized workers are far below those of the 
organized. Work is steady. Unskilled laborers are 
becoming interested in organization. Two federa] 
labor unions were organized during the month 
Have a wonien’s label league under way. We have 
the best organized town of its size in Oklahoma. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. There is very little unorganized labor 
in this city. Carpenters have secured raise in 
wages. Painters are preparing to demand increase. 
In every trade where there is an organization, the 
union men get higher wages and shorter hours 
than the unorganized. 

Enid.—A. W. Hair and H. A. Breitenstein: 

We look forward to a steady season, as soon as 
weather conditions permit. Organized frades in 
good shape. Paving and sidewalk laborers have 
been conceded the eight-hour day in accordance 
with the State law. Conditions here are very much 
in favor of organized labor. Laundry workers are 
organizing. 

Guthrie.—G. E. Warren: 

Organized labor is making steady gains through- 
out the State, both as regards membership and 
improved wages and conditions. The unorgan- 
ized workers have profited through the high 
standard upheld by the unions. The working peo- 
ple are preparing for a fight against the proposed 
repeal of part of the State constitution. This re- 
peal is demanded by the railroads and other cor- 
porations. 

Lawton.—W. M. Lane: 

Organized trades in good shape. The unions 
here are about to enter an era of prosperity. 
Nearly all unions have arrangements for advance 
in wages in the spring and we look for this en- 
forcement without trouble. The unorganized work- 
ers are uncertain of employment. Clerks, black- 
smiths, laundry workers, hotel employes, lathers, 
and broommakers are likely to form unions 
shortly. The trades council is actively formulating 
plans whereby it is hoped to create ‘a strong de- 
mand for the union labels. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized trades in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized workers can not secure the same recogni- 
tion and they receive only three-fourths the wages 
that theorganized workers do. Work is not steady 
at this writing. Good work is done for all union 
labels. 

Sapulpa.—W.H. Johnson: 

The unions of this city have made fair progress 
this winter. Carpenters went on the eight-hour 
basis and union shop recently. All the organized 
trades are looking forward to increased wages and 
shorter workday in the spring. There is small 
chance here for the mechanic without a union 
card. Employment is only fair at this writing. 
Laundry workers, and hodcarriers and building 
laborers are organizing. Good demand for all 
union labels. 

Wilburton.—S. M. Boydston: 

Practically all work here is done on the eight- 
hour basis. We have very few unorganized work- 
ers in this section of the State. Employment is 
fairly steady. The membership of the federal labor 
union here has increased about 200 per cent in the 
past two months. Expect to form acentral body 
here shortly. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig and O. C. Knap- 
penberger: 

Employment is not steady in all branches. Or- 
ganized workers are in pretty fair shape. Plumb- 
ers, musicians, and lathers are organizing and ex- 
pect to have motormen and conductors in line 
shortly. Typographical union has unionized a 
daily paper here and placed the printers allied 
label in the shop. 

Butler.—Chas. M. Myers: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Every 
industry, with the exception of the steel-car work- 
ers, is organized. Work has been steady for the 
past eight months, in some lines have not had 
enough mento supply demand. Organized labor 
isin demand. A label league has been started and 
we hope to show good results. Horse-shoers, boot 
and shoe workers and iron molders are organizing. 

Harrisburg.—]J. W. Coldren: 

Work is steady in most industries. No strikes to 
report among organized trades. There was, how- 
ever, some trouble among the foreign tobacco 
workers. Condition of organized labor is far su- 
perior to the condition of the unorganized work- 
ers. Central labor union has opened a co-opera- 
tive loan, and investment company, through which 
it is hoped to help the workers, who might other- 
wise become victims of the loan shark. Team- 
sters, barbers, and clerks are organizing. 


Lancaster.—E. E. Greenawalt: 

All labor appears to be steadily employed. The 
big, cheap unorganized cigar factories are working 
full time, but the wages remain unchanged, ata 
low standard, and the prices of living go soaring 
skyward. Paperhangers have formed union. 
Printers are building up and strengthening their 
organization. The Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor held an extraordinary convention in 
Harrisburg in December, which decided to push 
the work of organization with more vigor than 
ever and to enter the political field on a non- 
partisan basis. It is desired to abolish the State 
constabulary. 

McSherrysiown.—Seb. H. Weaver: 

A number of industries are steadily employed 
atthis writing. Cigarmaking industrydull. The 
cigarmakers have started a vigorous campaign for 
the union labels that will surely result in great 
good for the cause. Organized workers have 
maintained their conditions, but the unorganized 
workers accept whatever their employers chose to 
offer. 

Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

All trades, with the exception of building trades, 
ire steadily employed. This isthe dull season 
for all out-of-door trades. Condition of organized 
labor in this vicinity is good. Wages are good in 
all lines and are held steady. Very few idle men 
in this section. The working people are taking 
better interest in the economic and political ques- 
tions, than formerly. Have two new unions under 
way. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

The trades unions of this section are steadily 
increasing in membership. Owing to weather 
conditions, employment is not entirely steady, but 
is as good as could be expected. Wages and 
hours remain unchanged. Organized labor has 


the advantage over the unorganized workers here, 
as most of the contractors will employ none but 
union men. Barbers, retail clerks and teamsters are 
organizing. We keep upa steady agitation for 
all union labels. 


Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is in much safer and more pros- 
perous condition than the unorganized. Elevator 
erectors have won their strike for forty-four hour 
week and increased wages. The strike of the 
building trades on the Wanamaker Building is stili 
on. Ameeting held underthe auspices of ‘‘Church 
and Labor”’ at the Y. M. C. A. Hall was largely at- 
tended. D. A. Hayes, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor was one of the 
speakers and delivered a splendid address. 


Pottsville.—S. M. F. Glover and Jere Brennan: 

The unions have maintained fair conditions for 
their members. Unorganized workers, on ihe 
other hand, are in very bad shape and it would 
seem they could realize the remedy when they see 
the difference in the condition of organized labor 
as compared with what they accept. Work steady 
in some lines; in others dull. 


Reading.—Henry S. Homan: 

Organized labor, generally throughout this sec- 
tion, is improving conditions for its members, 
while the unorganized workers receive wages be- 
low the wage scales and as arule work longer 
hours. Am organizing tile layers and helpers, as 
well as bridge and structural iron workers. Last 
June the Federated Trades Council of the city ap- 
pointed a committee composed of Messrs. A. P. 
Bower, Henry S. Homan, M. L. Wolfskill, Wm. H. 
McKinney, and Rev. C. E. Creitz as a committee 
to provide ways and means to procure a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium for our own county. The com- 
mittee sent out circular letters to all the labor 
unions, lodges, clubs, churches, and church socie- 
ties in the entire city and county inviting them 
to attend a public meeting in the court-house to 
consider the matter of raising funds for a sanato- 
rium. The meeting was well attended and en- 
thusiastic. Hon. H. Willis Bland, judge of the 
Orphans’ Court and a member of the typograph- 
ical union, was elected president, Mr. Chas. E 
Lieppe vice-president, Henry S Homan, sectetary 
of the Federated Trades Council, was made secre- 
tary, and Hon. Thos. P. Merritt treasurer. The 
executive board of seven members contained 
Messrs. A. P. Bower, of the cigarmakers, and W. 
H. McKinney, of the iron molders. So success- 
ful was the work of this movement started by the 
labor movement of this city that, including the 
land donated, $25,000 was raised, principally by a 
house to house canvass by members of these differ- 
ent organizations. A most beautiful site has been 
purchased in the mountains within ten minutes’ 
trolley ride from the center of the city. The site 
contains several large buildings adapted to the 
work and are now in course of remodeling and 
fitting up for immediate occupancy. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

State of employment shows some improvement. 
Organized trades in good shape. Have two or 
three new unions under way, but owing to the 
depressed financial conditions it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to organize. There is good demand for all 
union labels. . 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Wm. J. Smith: 

Work is steady in all lines at this time. Plumb- 
ers of Spartansburg have increased wages and de- 
creased hours without trouble. Textile workers 
were awarded a verdict of $10,000 for being black- 
listed. Barbers’ and plumbers’ unions of Spar- 
tansburg were organized during the month. Clerks, 
painters, and central body at Spartansburg are 
about to be organized. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Condition of organized labor is better than the 
unorganized, but might be still further improved. 
Tailors’ union has increased membership from 30 
to 125, and all shops have signed agreement with 
exception of one, which is now on strike. Ma- 
chinists at the Volkin Iron Works have gone on 
strike because of violation of contract. Am work- 
ing on several new unions and hope to report them 
organized next month. 

TEXAS. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: ; 

Condition of organized labor good. Work is 
steady in all industries. A series of smokers have 
been held in order to afford the men a better 
chance to get together. All the state officers have 
ordered the union label on their printing and 
stationery. We have a lively union label league 
in this city. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: ali 
janes os running steadily, but the building 
trades have been laid off to some extent on account 


of the weather conditions. Have had no strikes 
since last report. We agitate the union labels at 
all times. 

Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Organized labor making steady progress, but 
unorganized workers are in poor shape and receive 
the lowest rate of wages knowu here. Employ- 
ment is unsteady at this writing. Stage employes 
won a fight against a cut of 10 per cent in wages. 
The musicians’ union came out in sympathy and 
after a couple of weeks the stock holders capitu- 
lated and signed with the union—a complete 
victory. Printers and garment workers are par- 
ticularly active in the work for the union labels. 

Denison.—H. Kachel and B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor in good shape. There are not 
many unorganized workers in this section. Con- 
sidering the cold weather employment is pretty 
fair. Freight handlers and farmers are organizing. 
A more consistent demand of the union labels 
would be a great step in the right direction. The 
central bodies throughout the country can do 
much to agitate that question. 

El Paso.—Henry M. Walker: . 

State of employment pretty fair in the organ- 
ized industries. Printers, electrical workers, and 
plumbers have obtained increased wages and good 
contracts. The unorganized workers are in de- 
plorable shape. Four to five hundred Mexican 
peons cross the river from Juras each day and 
work in El Paso for anything they can get—75 
cents to $1.20 a day of ten hours and longer. 
Thus it is with the unorganized workers—there 
are three men to every job. Most of the unions 
here are making satisfactory gain in membership. 


Galveston.—Edward Carney: . 

Organized labor in good shape at this time, 
Work is steady in all lines with exception of the 
wharf front workers. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Nearly all building trades are fairly well em- 
ployed. All organized workers have the eight-hour 
day and decidedly superior conditions as compared 
with the unorganized. The workday of the un 
organized trades ranges from ten to twelve hours 
per day. Machinists’ helpers have formed union. 
Federal labor union is being formed here. Garment 
workers have their label much in evidence here 
and the union reports good trade. 

Thurber.—}. M. D. Lasater: 

Condition of organized labor good. All trades 
will make new contracts this spring and we look 
for advance in wages. Miners and all industries, 
with the exception of brick works, are steadily 
employed. We do all we can to advance the 
union labels. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily im- 
proving. The union meetings are better attended 
and there is more interest manifested than for 
several years. Unorganized labor consists mostly 
of unskilled labor, whose wages range from $1 to 
$1.50 a day. Carpenters’ union recently secured 
increase of 5 cents an hour without strike. This 
makes their scale $3.60 a day of eight hours. 
Work is not steady for building trades, but other 
industries are busy. There is good demand for 
the union labels and a number of stores have 
found it expedient to carry a full stock of union 
labeled goods. A cigar, tobacco, fruit, and con- 
fectionery store owned by union carpenters, fur- 
nishes the profit which goes to support the busi- 
ness agent of their organization. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

Employment throughout the State is fairly 
steady. Organized labor is much in advance of 
the unorganized as regards conditions. Four 
thousand organized granite cutters are locked 
out by the manufacturers in Barre and vicinity. 
We are pushing the union labels at all times. 

Bratileboro.—Job A. Long: 

State of employment good. All trades steadily 
employed. Wages and conditions remain un- 
changed since last report. Have one new union 
under way. 

Burlingion.—George Wilkins: 

Organized labor in good shape; the condition of 
union men shows a decided improvement over 
the condition of unorganized labor. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. We had a mass meeting in 
this city, which was well attended and a success 
in every sense. Hope to report the organization 
of a federal labor union next month. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Condition of organized labor fair, although the 
men are not so steadily employed as during the 
summer season. 

White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Union men are working eight and nine hours a 
day, while the ten and eleven hour day still holds 
good for the unorganized industries. All labor 
well employed, there is plenty of work and none 
need be idle. Machinists of Windsor and Spring- 
field are talking organization. The stores here 
carry union labeled goods. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Ceniralia.—W. O. Remington: 

Carpenters’ union will work the eight-hour day 
after January 1st. Employment is unsteady at 
this time. 

Seattle.—Bob Hesketh: 

Everything moving along nicely with us. 
While business is not any too brisk, nearly all 
unions report progress and are in healthy condi- 
tion. Charter has been sent for laundry workers. 
After a long struggle we are assured of a strictly 
union laundry in our city. A union label club has 
been formed and is doing splendid work. The 
visits of a number of international officers to this 
city has enthused the boys, and the visitors were 
given good reception. We are working for better 
sanitary laws and an ordinance covering the sani- 
tation in workshops will be presented to the city 
council within the next month. 

Tacoma,—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Trades council has been formed at North 
Yakima, also union of plumbers. Have musicians 
and barbers’ unions under way at North Yakima. 
Switchmen on all lines in the State are on strike for 
increased wages and are standing firm together. 

Walla Walla.—James M. Rose: 

All trades are organized, with exception of 
teamsters and laundry workers. Conditions are 
satisfactory. Work is steady in all lines. Lathers 
organized recently. Have two new unions under 
way. State Federation of Labor convention at 
Hoquiam during the month was well represented 
by delegates from all the unions. The unions are 
pushing the union labels to the front. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 

Organized trades are making steady progress 
and material gains. Since the organization of the 
central body there has been a steady forward 
march and the prospects are very encouraging. 
Work is exceptionally good, considering this sea- 
son of the year. Wages are far better for union 
men than for the unorganized workers, while they 
also have the eight-hour day as against the ten- 
hour day of the non-unionist. Plumbers are or- 
ganizing. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Work is steady, considering the time of the 


year. Organized labor in good shape, but their 
conditions leave yet more room for improvement 
and we hope to make steady progress. 


WISCONSIN. 


Manitowoc —G. H. Thompson: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. Painters, decorators and paperhangers 
have organized. A union label section has been 
formed and good results are already noticed. 


Milwaukee.—¥rank J. Weber: 

Condition of organized labor is from 15 to 25 
per cent better than the unorganized. Beer barrel 
coopers after a two weeks’ strike increased their 
wages 2% cents per hour, besides securing better 
shop conditions. In the building trades work is 
slack, especially for the painters, carpenters and 
cement workers. Bridge and structural iron work- 
ers will make demand for increased wages from 
50 to 56% cents per hour to take effect May 1, 
1910. Steamfitters’ helpers secured increase of 25 
cents a day without strike. Lathers obtained in- 
crease of 40 cents a day after a week’s strike. It is 
claimed, and rightfully so, that there are more 
union-made shoes and men’s clothing sold here 
than in any other city of the same population in 
the United States. Railroad equipment painters 
have formed union. Hope to get car workers in 
line soon. After that, it will be in order to organ- 
ize a railroad department with the following trades 
in line: machinists, blacksmith, boilermakers, 
steamfitters, sheet metal workers, and painters. 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor is working 
hard to secure a compensation law, also to have 
an investigation made as to the cause and effect of 
unemployment. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—James Buckley: 

Employment is fairly steady although the 
weather has interfered to some extent with work 
in the building trades. Organized labor is able to 
more than hold its own with employers, while the 
unorganized workers are wholly at their mercy. 
With the exception of this town, the State of 
Wyoming is new to organization, and a great field 
for the international unions to begin work upon. 
A federal labor union was organized at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Fernie, B. C.—J. E. Gravett: 

Owing to the winter season, work in all indus- 
tries is dull. Conditions are much better at this 
time than at the same period 1908. The unem- 
ployed in organized industries is not nearly so 
heavy, nor did they suffer the wage reduction that 
the unorganized workers did. The unions were 
determined to maintain a standard wage rate. A 
slight improvement in the increase of coal output 
helps conditions in that industry. There is a dif- 
ference of at least 25 per cent in favor of organized 


workers in this city. An increasing demand for 
the union labels is noticed. There is hardly a 
merchant now who does not carry union labeled 
goods in stock, while a year ago it was difficult to 
find one that did. We feel we have made good 
progress in this line. 


Vancouver, B. C.—A. Letroadec: 

All organized trades in fair shape and enjoying 
practically steady employment. The average wage 
paid to the unorganized worker is very low. Stage 
employes secured increase in wages, as result of 
two weeks’ strike in one theater. Bakers and 
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stationary engineers have formed unions. Press 
feeders and waitresses are organizing. A provincial 
federation of labor, similar to the state federation 
of labor in the United States, is being formed here. 


Guelph, Ont.—H. B. Parker: 

Organized workers are steadily employed and 
are generally asked for in preference to the un- 
organized workers. Brussel weavers are on strike 
for 10 per cent increase on all overtime. They have 
been out two weeks and expect to win their de- 
mands. The union labels are well patronized. 
Have three or four new unions under way. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty: 

Organized labor fairly well employed and reaps 
the benefits they have earned through associated 
effort. In every way is the condition of the union 
man superior to the non-unionist. Two candidates 
for municipal offices are union men. Brewery 
workers have formed union recently. Mechants of 
this city advertise their union labeled goods, be- 
cause of the demand for them. 
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Montreal, Que.—Joseph Ainey: 

Textile workers of Magog organized recently. 
Bartenders, laundry workers, steam engineers, 
lathers, and teamsters are about to organize. 
Printing pressmen won the eight-hour day and $1 
a week increase in wages in several printing 
houses after a three days’ strike in one shop only. 


Splendid work is done for the union labels. The 
trades council is taking up the subject and has 
decided that all delegates to be seated in the 
council must wear union labeled hats, shoes, and 
clothing. 


PORTO RICO. 


Caguas.—Jose Ferrer: 

Since the beginning of the winter season the 
factories and shops are at a standstill; many peo- 
ple walking the streets. The trade unions are the 
great factor here for the improvement of the work- 
ing conditions, and the difference in organized 
conditions as compared with the unorganized is 
noticeable. Have union of clerks under way. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,060. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No, Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, J. D. Pierce, 
Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh Frayne, Joseph Ainey, 
John A. Flett, James E Roach. 


District No. I1l.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet 
T. Flood, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. 1. Eichelberger, M. Grant 
Hamilton. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizer, Arthur A, Hay. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 




















April 4, St. Paul, Minn., International Associa- 
tion of Fur Workers. 

April 18-23, New Orleans, La., Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 

May 2, Philadelphia, Pa., Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 

May 9, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 9, New York City, N. Y., Actors’ Inter- 
national Union. 

May —, Cincinnati, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association. 

May 11, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 23, Buffalo, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

June 6, Chicago, IIl., International Association 
of Marble Workers. ° 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 
Helpers. 

June 13, Place not selected, International Cera- 
mic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and Help- 
ers’ Union. 

June 13-19, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 13, New York, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, Cedar Rapids, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 13, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

June, third week, Columbus, Ohio, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 27, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

June —,. Kansas City, Mo., International Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers’ Union. 

July 4, not decide’ yet as to place, Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, New York, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 11, Washington, D. C., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 12, Dover, N. J., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 18, Ottawa, Ont., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 


Iowa, International 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1910. 


July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. . 

August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

_ August 1, Milwaukee, Wis., National Associa- 
tion Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August8, Minneapolis, Minn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

August —, Glen Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of 
United States. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, IIl., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, IIl., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., International Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union, 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12. Chicago, II1., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 
September 13, New York, N. Y., 

Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., Internationa. 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers] 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United States. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, Operative Plas- 
terers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

October 18. New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 


American 
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CHARTERS ISSUED FOR DECEMBER, 1909. 


CENTRAL BODIES 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of December, 1909. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand December 1, 1909 $156,183 12 
1. Stone planermens 12866, sup 10 00 
Hookers, prot 12867, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 12671, tax, aug, Sc; d f, %e 1 70 
Agricultural workers 12826, tax, nov, $1.70; 

d f, $1.70..... ae 3 40 
Treasurer of A F of L, John B Lennon, in- 

terest on deposits ; 675 00 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, oct, 09 243 19 
Central labor union, Wabash, Ind, tax, 

j, ji, a, s, 08 ‘ ‘ bens ? 3 34 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 

pea PRES SOE VOR A hee 27 40 
Inti longshoremens asso, tax, 0, n 200 00 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, s, 0, n, 09, $1.75; 

d f, $1.75. , 3 50 
Womens prot 12742, tax, a, s, 09, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
Rockmens prot 12712, tax, acct nov, $10; d f, 

ows an ions 20 00 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, s, o, 80c; d f, 

80c 


(164) 


Trades and labor council, Memphis, Tenn, 
tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, ‘10... 

Central labor union, Watertown, Wisc, 
tax, a, 8, 0, 09 . , 

Central labor union, Marquette, Mich, tax, 
aug, 09, to and inc! jan, "10 

Federal labor 7087, tax, o, n, d, 09, $14.40; 
d f, $14.40 

Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 
a, 8, 0, 09 ediianec sien ; 

Bottle, cap, cork and stopper workers 
10875, tax, nov, 09, $8.75; d f, $8.75 .... 

Federal labor 12175, tax, oct, 09, 90¢c; d f, 9c 

Highway laborers prot 12324, tax, oct, ‘U9, 
$1; df, $1. 

Well driver 
$1.10; sup, 50¢ ‘ . ‘ 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union, sup ‘ 

Amal meatcutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup 

Treeclimbers, pruners and tenders asso 
12807, sup : 

Intl alliance of bill posters and billers 1, 
sup : 

Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers al- 
liance, sup 

Flat janitors 12361, tax, o, n, 09,$1.50; di f, 
$1.50; sup, 50e 


. Central labor union, Oil City, Pa, tax, a, s, 


o, 09 ‘ 

Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
tax, o, n, d, 09 

Central labor council, San Joaquin co, Cal, 
tax, a, 8, o, 09 

Federal labor 12050, tax, o, n, 09, $1: d f, $1 

Central trades and labor council, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo, tax, july, to and ince] dee, 


Trades and labor assem, Sandusky, Ohio, 
tax, july, to and incl dec, 09 

Central trades council, Hartford, Ark, tax, 
a, 8, O, ‘09 

Cement construction floor and sidewalk 
layers 4, sup .. 

Federal labor 12822, tax, nov, 09, Tic: d f, 
75e 

Laborers prot 12855, sup 

Brotherhood of boilermakers, iron ship- 
builders and helpers of A, sup 

Centra! labor union, Lincoln, Neb, sup 

Intl bro maintenance of way employes, sup 

Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10943, sup 

Badgemakers, costumers and decorators 
11555, sup 


3. Intl union of slate workers, tax, nov, 09 


Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, nov, 09 
Syases council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, a, s, o, 
9 


Switcimen’s union of N A, tax, o, n, 09 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
nov, 09, $10; sup, $7.50 

Wood, wire and metal lathers int! union, 
tax, dec, 09, $25; sup, $1 

Tin plate workers int! protasso of A, sup 


- Riggers prot 10298, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1; sup, 


0c. . ' 

Brushmakers intl union, local 6, sup 

Labor council, Bronx, N Y, sup 

Horse nail makers 7180, sup 

Federal labor 12868, sup 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
o> & W.... ; 

Operative plasterers int! asso of US and 
Can, tax, nov, 09.... 

Intl asso of fur workers of U S and Can, 
tax, o, n, 09 : . 

-_ jewelry workers union of A, tax, o, n, 
d, ; 

Stationary firemen, local 4, donation to 
legal defense fund..... » 

Tradesand labor council, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 





4. Rockmen and seeentese 12438, tax, nov, 


09, $13.15; d f, $13. 
Asst foremens oo 2d grade, dept street 
cleaning 12847, tax, nov, 09, $5; d f, $5 
Amusement park employes 12720, tax, a, s, 
09, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Oklahoma state federation of labor, tax, 
june, 09, toand incl may, ‘J0 
Central trades and labor union, < St Louis, 
Ill, tax, july, 0%, toand incl dee, * 
Trades and labor council, Sweetwater co, 
Wyo, tax, o, n, d, 09 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, a, s, 
o, 09 
Federal labor 8139, tax, nov, 09, $2; d f, $2 
Trades and labor council, La Crosse, Wis, 
tax, apr, to and incl sept, * 
. Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 
tax, nov, 09 
The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, o, 
n, d, 09 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers 
union, tax, oct, 09 
Federal labor 9316, tax, a, s, 0, 09, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 
Necktie workers 12655, tax, j, a, s, 0, ‘00, $2; 
d f, $2 
Pole raisers and “on assistants 12491, 
tax, nov, 09, $4; i 
— et sweepers fos tax, nov, 09, $5.35; d f, 
me 35 
"aa ral labor 12696, tax, o, n, 09, $2.50; d f, 
1) 
Federal labor 12817, tax, nov, U9, $3.65; d f, 
5 
—_ hinists helpers 12804, tax, nov, V9, Tic; 
€ ° Joe 
wr ye nail makers 9656, tax, nov, 09, $2.60; 
d f, $2.¢ 
Cut nail ‘make ‘rs prot 7029, tax, o, n, d, V9, 
$2.55: d 55 
Fire department employes asso 10446, tax, 
nov, 09, 55c; df, 5c 
—— labor union, Bangor, Pa, tax, a, s, 
o, ‘ 


$26 30 
10 00 
5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
2 50 


2 50 
400 


5 00 
18 78 
202 50 
45 28 
3 00 
4 00 
8 00 
10 70 


5 00 


. Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 


tax, j, a, s, 

re of labor, Ft Wayne, Ind, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Central trades council, Augusta, Ga, tax, 
a, 8, 0, and acct n, 09 . 

Central labor union, Laporte, Ind, tax, 
june, to and incl nov, 09 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, nov, 09, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75 : 

Federal labor 8060, tax, dee, 09, $3.75; df, 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, nov, 09, $5: df, $5 

Federal labor 12842, tax, nov, 09, ec; d f, We 

Twin-city federation of labor, Urbana, Ill, 
tax, a, 8,0, 09.. 

Horse nail workers 10582, su 

recess bg =| 6697, tax, dec, Pio, $3.95; df, 
$3.95; sup, $2 

Central | aber union, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, sup 

Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill work- 
ers, tax, nov, 09, $3; sup, $3.75 8 

Glass bottle blowers asso of U S and Can, 
sup 

Chainmakers nat! union of US A, sup 

Suspendermakers 9660, tax, nov, 09, M5 50: 
d f, $5.50; sup, $1 . 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, ‘oO, n, 09, "$10; d f, 
$10; sup, 25e¢ : 

Federal! labor 6925, sup 

Federal labor 10829, sup 

Federal labor 8806, tax, 0, n, d, 09, $13.50; d f, 
$13.50; sup, $3 

Federal labor 12789, tax, oct, 09, 9c; d f, 9c 
sup, $1.25 

Tri-city central trades council, Granite 
City, Ill, sup 

Navy Yard aiovies and draftsmen 12327, tax, 
nov, 09, $6.75; d f, $6.75; sup, $7.50 

Central labor union, Elizabeth, N J, sup 

Paper box makers 9309, 3-c hatters assess, 
$2.10; legal defense fund assess, 28c; Los 
Angeles assess, 28c 

Seamstresses 12839, tax, Nov, 09, 55c; d f, 55¢ 

Brushmakers int! union, tax, n, d, ‘00 ; 

~—s selectors 12814, tax, oct, 09, 70c; 
d f, 70c..... 

Bricklayers 11659, tax, ‘oct, 09, $1.25; d f, $1. 

Pilots prot asso 12805, tax, o, n, 09, 70c; d f, 
70¢e : 

Excavators prot 127 711, tax, dec, 09, $3; d f, 
3 


Federal labor 12222, tax, dec, 09, $5; d f, $5... 
Federal labor 7231, tax, s, 0, n, d, 00, $2: df 


$2 ; 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 


,a,8 ‘ : iiveiie : 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, N H, 
tax, mar, 09, to and incl feb, "10 
Womens prot 12732, tax, nov, 09, 85c; d f, Sc 
Banders prot 12869, sup 
Banders prot 12869, tax, jan, “10, 9c; df, ec 
Federal labor 964, tax, o, n, 09, 70c; d f, T0c 


. Federal labor 12760, tax, nov, 09, $2.30; d f, 


$2.30 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, o, n, 0, 
$11.10; d f, $11.10 

Central trades and labor council, Athens, 
Ohio, tax, o, n, d, 09 

Federal labor 12787, tax, nov, 09, $1.40; df, 


$1.40 

United pearl workers 12497, tax, oct, 09, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 

Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, nov, 09, $5; d f, 
5 


Well workers 12462, tax, may to and incl 
nov, 09, $7; df, $7 
Excavators prot 12711, tax, acct dec, V0, $7; 


d 
Base all make rs 10929, tax, s, 0, n, 09, $1.20; 
df 
Mille = prot 10297, tax, nov, 09, $1.25; d f, 
235 


Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10043, tax, dec, 09, $6.50; d f, $6.50 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, nov, 09, $5; d f, 


> . 
Egg candlers 12090, tax, oct, 09, $1.30; d f, 


230 

Central labor union, White Plains, N Y, 
tax, a, 8, 0, 09 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
a, 8,0, n, and acct dec, 09 

Nurses prot 12861, tax, dec, 00, 0c; d f, 0c; 
sup, 75e 
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PATENTS# 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEM 


CI 
P INVENTIONS phen 


pT PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
ang =F Send fo: 


ae or sketch for hy report as to 
Eyl onirw ever issued mY 

tion “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT.” 

described, and “ WHAT TO INVENT.” 


ONE MILLION D DOLLARS ss ted free in WORLD'S PROGRESS” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HEELS AND COUNTERS. 


Made of Steel. 


For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers & 


All Mea Who Do Rough Work. 


Payfor themselvesthree times over. 
You can buy shoes fitted with them 
from your shoe dealer, or any cob- 
bler can put them on. They will 
outlast the shoe. They are lighter 
than leather. Write for booklet 
that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS, 





8. Suspenders workers 12282, tax, s, 0, n, d, 09, 


$1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $5 . 

Marine trades council, Jersey C ‘ity, N J, 
sup.. 

Scale workers prot 7592, sup 

American bro of cement workers, tax, 0, 
n, d, 09 .. 

Bro painters, decorators and pape rhang- 
ers of A, tax, nov, 09 

Stoneware potters 8302, tax, o, n, d, 09, $6; 
d f, $6; sup, %e . 

Central trades and labor assem, Spring- 
fleld, Mo, sup 

Watch case makers 12786, tax, n, d, ‘09, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30; sup, 30¢ 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, 0, n, 09, 
$5; df, $5; sup, 50c .. 

Federal labor 12692, sup 

Central labor council, Seattle, Wash, sup 

Journeymen tailors union of A, sup 

. R Rtransfer messengers and pron 11689, 
tax, dec, 09, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $1.10 

Central trades and labor council, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, sup . 

Emmet asso rock drillers and tool shar p- 
eners 11808, sup . 

Federal labor 9300, sup 

Federal labor 10746, sup... 

Central trades and labor council, Kings- 
ton, N Y, sup .. 

United bro carpente rs and joine rs of A, 
tax, oct, * 

Intl asso bridge and struc tural iron work- 
ers, tax, o, n, d, 09 


. Machinists helpers 9715, tax, n, d, 09, $9; 


d f, $9.. ; 

Hairspinners prot 12347, tax, dec, 09, $3; 

d f, $3 i : , 

Central labor union, = Omaha, Neb, tax, 
may to and incl oct, 


. United neckwear ws na 11016, tax, nov, 


09, $12.50; d f, $12.50 

POS EEaen GF SEES, Atlanta, Ga, tax, a, s, 

09 

Janitors prot 12512, tax, oct and acet nov, 
09, $3: f, $3 Site 

Federal ss 8620, tax, dec, 4 7 d f, 55e 

Federal labor 12809, tax, dec, 09, $2.65; d f, 
2.65 . 

Cigarmakers 240, donation to legal defense 
fund.... 

Hairspinne rs prot 12353, tax, dee, 09, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70. . 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, su 

Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, low’, 
sup 

JR p VEETLEEANS financial sec y, Woodbury, 
Vt, sup 

Federal labor 12576, tax, nov, 09, $1.90; d f, 
$1.90; sup, 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, dee, 09, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, $4.25 

Essex trades council, Newark, N J, sup 

Federal labor 12367, tax, nov, 09, 50c; df, 


. Pa Ra society ‘of ae engravers 9008, 


tax, dec, 09, $1.90; d f, $1.% 
Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, o, h, d, 
o 50; d f, $7.50; legal defense fund don Bonn 


PR lace curtain operatives of A, 
tax, 0, n, 09, $7.89; sup, $1.50. . 

Locomotive re and oe 12752, tax, 
oct, 09, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Federated trades ‘council, Montreal, Can, 
tax, a, s, 0, 09 

Artesian well driile iy levermen 10344, 
tax, dec, 09, $5; d 

Teages ooneee. Ww ichite. Falls, Tex, tax, a, s, 
o, 09 

eye prot asso 12693, tax, nov, 09,-$1.15; 
d f, $1. 

posecal ca 7241, tax, dec, 09, 60c; d f, 60e 

Federal labor 11366, tax, dec, 09, 45c; df, 
45c; sup, l0e 

Waste handlers 8964, sup 

Janitors prot 10367, sup 

Trades and labor congress, Dubuque, Iowa, 
su 

Nat! asso machine printers and color mix- 
ers 8, sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup. 


b ae federation of musicians, tax, 


dec, 
Intl a of steam engineers, tax, o, n, 09 
Amalgamated society of carpenters and 
joiners, tax, o, n, d, 09 
Watch workers 6961, tax, oct, 09, 50c; d f, 50« 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, nov, 09, $1.80; d f, 
$1.80 oP ae a 
Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, 
o, n, 09 
Federal labor 9068, tax, s, 0, n, a, 09, $2; 


d f, $2 
Federal labor 12801, tax, oct, 09, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10 ere ‘ 
Nail — employ es 9987, tax, nov, 09, $1.20; 
d f, $1.2 vd 
Ste be ene and typists 12755, ‘tax, oO, 
n, 09, $3; d f, $ 
Federal labor 8413, tax, nov, 09, 35¢; d f, 35¢ 
Trades assem, Fort Worth, 7m tax, nov, 
09, to and incl apr, *10 eps 


$18 00 
6 00 
5 00 


a 


16 
200 
160 
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When You’re Thinking of 
Whiskey Remember 


Pointer 


Colonel 





OLD CHARTER 











“ASK ANY COLONEL” 











Tradesand labor assem, Mascoutah, I1l,tax, 
july, 09, toand incl dec, * 

Central labor council, Pasadena, Cal, tax, 
aug, 09, to and incl jan, °10 

Domestics prot 12871, sup 

Central labor union, Amarello, Tex, sup 

Federal labor 12870, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Pontiac, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, U0 

Federal labor 12662, tax, dec, 9c; d f, %e 

Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, dee, 7ic; d f, Tic 

Federal labor 12827, tax, nov, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 
nov, 85c; d f, 36¢ 

Federal labor 8217, tax, dec, $3.50; 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, oct 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 1 2824, tax, 
dee, Thc; d f, Tic; sup, The 

Intl union of the united brewery workmen 
of A, sup 

Railroad helpers and labore ay 12775, tax, 
nov, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, $1.4 

Federal labor S339, sup 

Cemetery employes 10634, sup 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, s, 0, n, $18.20; d f, 
$18.20 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, nov, 
d f, $8.25; sup, $5 

Central labor council, Portland and vicin- 
ity Oreg, sup 

Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, sup 

Federal labor 9626, tax, dec, $2.50; df, $2.50; 
sup, $2 

Federal labor 12614, tax, 0, 
$1.05; sup, 25c¢ 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12208, tax, 
8, O, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c 

Sewing machine operators 12812, tax, nov, 
$3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, 0c 

Music engravers 118v9, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, 
$1.65; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12274, tax, dec, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 
su 

Central labor union, Albion and vicinity, 


Ill, tax, 


d f, $3.50 


$3.25; 


n, d, $1.05; d f, 


13. 


. Cloth and stock workers 10184, 


N Y, sup 
Cc ement finishers, rock, asphalt layers and 
helpers 2, sup. 


. Picture frame workers 12777, tax, nov, $1. 2; 


d f, $1.25; sup, 25c 

Readers prot 12841, tax, nov, $2.25; at, $2.25 

Retail clerks int! prot asso tax, nov, U9 

Federal labor 11725, tax, oct, 09, 0c; d f, 50e 

Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, nov, $2.30; 
df, $2.80 ... 

kr ee ‘workers 12 
df, 

Central , ae union, Athol, Mass, tax, aug, 
‘09, toand incl jan, "10 

Paper bag workers 11757, tax, dec, 60¢; d f, 
60c; 3-c hatters assess, 36c 

Federal labor 12857, tax, dec, $1.05; d f, $1.06 

Federal labor 11587, tax, 0, n, d, 09, $4.50; 

7d f, $2.95 


d f, $4.50 : 

Tuck pointers 10884, tax, nov, $2.95 

Federal labor 12853, tax, dec, $2.60; d f, $2.60 

Federal labor 8786, tax, n, d, 09, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 

Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

New York transfer co employes prot 11824, 
tax, dec, 90c; d f, We 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, dec, 7ic; d f, 7ic 

Womens laborers prot 11752, tax, oct, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, nov, 

Water pipe caulkers 108), 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 

Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, dec, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners 
S34, sup eoce 

Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
apr, 09, toand inc! sept, 09, $5; sup, 25c 

Emmet asso rock drillers and tool sharpen- 

ers 11808, sup 

A ‘friend, donation to legal defense fund 

Henry R. Seager, New York, N Y, sup 

tax, nov, 


731, tax, nov, $1. 40; 


75e; df, 75c 
tax, j, f,m, "10, 


$1.30; d f, $1.30. a 
Machinist helpers 12813, tax, nov, $2; df, $2 
Federal labor 12825, tax, dec, $1.85; d f, $1.35 
Bottle sortersand handlers 11759, tax, dec, 

09, $1; d f, $1 
Moccasin workers 

d f, $1.0 
Moccasin and mocceste anes r workers 

12283, tax, n, d, 70c; d f, 7 
Central labor union, 

tax,a, 8,0 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, III, tax, 

a, 5,0 
Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, n, d, 09, 

j, °10, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, $1.25 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, dec, 09, $1.95; 

d f, $1.95; sup, $4.20 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 

nov, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $1 
Undertakers 9049, tax, n, d, 00, $5; df, $5; 

sup, 50e 
Trades and 
sup 
Glass packers prot 12849, tax, n, d, 70c; d f, 
70c; sup, lie 
Central trades and labor council, Bridge- 
ton, N J, tax, a, 8, 0, $2.50; sup, 2c 
Central labor union, Brooklyn, N Y, sup 
United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, 
sup 
Council of labor, Mc Keesport, Pa, sup 


12484, tax, nov, $1.60; 


= TORRES Conn, 


labor assem, Helena, Mont, 


. Federal labor 12872, su 


Central labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, 
ry ) ee 

Central trades council, ‘Bay City, Mich, 
tax, apr, 09, to and incl sept, 09 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, etc, of A, tax, nov. , 

Federal labor 12700, tax, n, d, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Gas workers 9840, tax, dec, 09, $16.25; d f, 
$16.25 . 

Steel case makers 11842, tax, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

Bottle caners 10535, tax, dec, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Suspender workers 11204, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
oct, $3.25; d f, $3.25... 

Cigar factory tobacco ‘strippers 11989, tax, 
oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50 ute 

Federal labor 8769, tax, nov, 75c; d f, 75c 

Federal! labor 12835, tax, nov, 09, $1; d f, $1 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayicrss. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


332 East 103d Street 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














6 pears and helpers 12319, tax, nov, 

$1.15; 1.15 
alnis house packers 12588, ‘tax, dec, $1.50; 
d f, $1 ; 

Lamp workers 12604, tax, nov, 75¢; d f, 75¢ 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
nov, $5; d f. 

Federal labc 

Federal labor 8306, tax, dec, $1.70; d f, $1.70 

John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, interest on 
deposits for six months y 

Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, sup. 

— labor council, —- Ind, tax, 

09, j, f, "10, $2.50; su 1 

Fadorai labor 9435, tax, 1 09, $1. 10; da f, $1.10; 
sup, $1.97. 

Porters 12029, sup 2 

Hookers 12867, sup ns 

Federal labor 8398, tax, dec, 75c; d f, 75c; 
sup, $1.25 

Salt a federation of labor, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, sup 

Federal labor 12862, sup 

Central labor union, New Britain, Conn, 
sup 

Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, III, sup 

Y — rs federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, 


up 

Centrai labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, 
sup 

. Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $3. 

Glass bottle blowers asso of U S and Can, 
tax,o,n,d.. 

Stenographers, typew riters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11597, tax, o, n, d, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50 ; ee aes ea 

Horse nail workers 7180, tax, dec, $4; d f, $4 

Trades ray ‘Tabor assem, Port Chester and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, o, n,d. ; 

Trades council, Teague, Tex, tax, a, 0, s.. 

wets 7 carriers 12062, tax, o, n, d, $7.35 

f, tee 35 

Federal labor 11891, tax, nov, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
sup 

Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, sup 

Federal labor 11045, sup 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, dec, $3; af, $3; 
sup, 50c 

Locomotive hostlers and ‘helper Ss 11894, tax, 
nov, $2; d f, $2; sup, $8 

Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, sup 

Federated trades council, San Jose, Cal, 
sup 

Bottlers prot 8434, tax, a, s, O, n, d, 09, $7 65; 
d f, $7.65; sup, $1.75 

Federal labor 12 792, tax, nov, $7.55; ‘af, $7.55; 
sup, $17.85 ; ‘giataie 

Federal! labor 12424, ‘sup. , ET. 

eee workers 11095, tax, a, S, O, $1.20; 

f, $1.20; sup, $5 ‘ ; - 

Sansui district labor council, Toronto, 
Can, sup ‘ 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, dee, 
$4.15; sup, $5 : 

E. Steiger & co, New York ¢ ity, sup 


. Central labor union, Rockland, ~ tax, 


a, 8, O 
Sailmakers 12751, tax, dec , $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Lastmakers 9269, tax, o, n, d, $1.20; df, $1.20 
Grain workers 11407, tax, n, d, $3; d f, $3 
Highway laborers prot 12324, tax, n, d, $1; 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 10263, 

tax, o, n, d, 09, $4.20; d f, $4.20... 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and 
workers 8514, tax, a, s, 0, $8.05; d f, $8.05... 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
oct, $45; d f. $45 es as pina 
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18. Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 

tax, oO, n, ¢ : 

Central labor union, Delaware, Ohio, tax, 
jan, 09, to and incl june, 09.. 

Int] asso of marble workers, tax, 0,n 

Federal! labor 12735, tax, jan, 09, 8c; d f, 85e 
sup, 5e : 

United hatters of N A, tax, 0, n.d 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmen asso 12397. 
3-c assess for united hatters 

The trades and labor assembly, Denver, 
Colo, sup 

Gas workers 12740, sup. 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, jan, "10, $3.10; df, 
$3.10; sup, $1.50 

Pole raisers -— electrical assistants 1 2491, 
tax, dec, $4; d f, $4; sup, $1.50 

Trades and ao assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 
tax, a, 8, O, $2.50; sup, $1. 

Ft Wayne federation of labor, Ft Way ne, 
Ind, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup 

Federal! labor 12873, sup 

. City employes 12875, sup 

Machinists helpers 12876, sup 

Intl spinners union, tax, 0, n, d 

Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, o, ‘n, ‘d, 

Intl typographical union, tax, nov 

Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, 
tax, a, s,o 

Gardeners one florists 10615, tax, 0, n, 09, 
$2.20; df, $2.2 

Central labor adios Skowhegan, Me, tax, 
jan, 09, to and incl dec, 09 a 

Central labor union, Tarrytown, N Y, tax, 
SOB... 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, dec, $2.30: d f, $2.30 

Federal labor 12018, tax, dec, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Federal labor 11333, tax, o, n, d, ‘$1.65; df, 
$1.65; sup, $1.05 RSE CE RR 

wr tke tent makers 12757, tax, dec, 09, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50. 

Federal labor 12833, tax, n, d, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Federal labor 12412, tax, dec, $1. 40; d f, $1. 40 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, a,s, o. 

Central trades and labor council, Reno, 
Nev, tax, a, 5,0..... ae . 
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USE 
Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


§ Coldwater, Mich. 
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SMOKE... 
J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 














‘ Poteset labor 6025, tax, o, n, d, $2.36; df, 22. Central labor union, Waterloo, Iowa, sup 
$2.4 Federal labor 9093, tax, jan, ‘10, $4.50; df, 
m .-4EE messenger 10167, tax, nov, fi df, ‘$i $4.50; sup, $8 
Gas workers 12740, tax, dec, $1.70; d f, $1.70 Trades council, Royersford and Spring 
Federal labor 85383, tax, o, n, ages d f, $12 city, Pa, tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, 10, 
Egg (nme 8705, tax, o, n, d, $24.75; d f, $5; sup, $1.25 ; 
$24.75 Railroad helpers and laborers 12832, tax, 
Federal labor 10829, tax, ‘jan, 10, $7.50; feb, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $9 
$7.50 Intl bro of papermakers, sup 
Tobacco strippers" 12502, tax, ae a, 's, aa Mailers 2, of ty pographical int] union, dona- 
d f, $1.50 : tion to legal defense fund 
Sugar boilers prot 12830, 8 25 Chainmakers nat! union of U8 4A, tax, o, 
= workers intl aon N A, local 35, n, d 
Stove mounters int! union, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor 12670, tax, dee, $1.50; d f, $1.50; Pipe suampece and repairers 11465, tax, dec, 
sup, $1 ;d f, $5.. 
Machinisis helpers’ 12764, ‘tax, oO, n, $5.50; United mine workers of A, tax, o, n 
f, $5.50; sup $138.... Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, 0, n, d... 
Ratlrena helpers and laborers 12598, tax, City flremens prot asso 11431, tax, dec, $17.50; 
dec, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 80c § d f, $17.50 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers Suspender workers 8144, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1 
9136, tax, dec, 55c; d f, 55c; sup, 0c Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, oct, 08, 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, nov, $1.75; d f, f - 75; to and incl sept, 09 
sup, $3 Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, 
Federal labor 8413, sup tax, n, d, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- Federal labor 10824, tax, j, a, 80c; d f, 80e 
ers, sup.... ‘ Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup N Y, tax, a, 8, o 
Springfield federation of labor, soetae- Federal labor 12306, tax, o, n, d, $2.70; d f, 
field, Ill, sup..... $2.70; sup, 60c 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup Federal iabor 10651, tax, 0, n, $7; af, $7; sup, 
Trades and labor council, Walla W alia, 50c. 
Wash, tax, o, n, d, $2.50; sup, 50c Central labor coune il, Ashland, Wis, sup 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, dec, $9. 2; d Trades and labor assem, Shawnee, Okla, sup 
$9.20; sup, $10.25 Trades and labor council, Muskegon, Mich, 
. The amal asso of. street and electric rail- sup 
way employes of A, tax, o, n, d Stone derrickmen 6721, sup 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, 0, ‘a, d J A Emery, Washington, DC, sup 
Tobacco strippers 12600, tax, nov, $2.40; d f, Trades and labor assembly, Keokuk, Iowa, 
2.40 tax, a, 8,0 
Natl bro = 4 operative potte rs, tax, oO, n, d, 
: ‘09, jan, * 
Federal labor 12834, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70c mt 3, 2p EN trades and labor 
Laborers prot 11738, tax, dec, 65c; d f, 65c council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, o, n, d 
Trades and labor council, Hoquiam, Wash, Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, oct 
tax, apr, 09, to and incl dec, 09. Intl steeland copper-plate printersof NA 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 884, tax, tax, o, n,d 
dec, 75c; d f, Tic : Laborers prot 8079, supplies 
Federal labor 12648, tax, n, d, $l;d ft. $1 Sugar workers 10519, tax, dec, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 12671, tax, sept, 9c; d f, 95c Federal labor 8116, tax, o, n, d, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
Federal labor 12758, tax, dec, $2.10; d f, $2.10 Federal labor 11816, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1 Scale workers prot 7592, tax, nov, $7.35; 
Womens domestics 12767, tax, jan, °10, $2; d f, $7.35 
d f, $2 . Federal! labor 12877, sup 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, dec, * 0; d f, Federal labor 12686, tax, o, n, $3.20; d f, $3.20 
1.60. Federal labor 9165, tax, dec, 45c; d f, 45e.... 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, aug, 
09, to and incl jan, "10 
Newspaper carriers 12831, tax, dec, $4; df, $4 
Womens domestics 12 7798, tax, ji, a, 8, $2.10; House raisers and movers 12814, tax, o, n, d, 
d f, $2.10; sup, $1 $1.9; d f, $1.0 
Agricultural os = SEE 12784, tax, nov, $1.20; Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 
d f, $1.20; sup, 25¢ dec, 09, j, f, "10 
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Agricultural workers 11827, tax, a, s, 70c; 
d f, 70c 


SS 


ome bom 


Machinists helpers 11830, sup 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
sup, $1 
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Te lephone operators 107%, tax, dec, 40¢ ; Federal labor 11045, tax, n, d, $8; df, $ 


Federal labor 11478, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and account- 
ants 12646, tax, nov, V9, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Federated trades council. Reading, Pa, tax, 
8s, 0, 

Paving cutters of U S of A and Can, tax, 
o, n.d 


d f,40c; sup, l4c....... 

Street sweepers 12811, sup. 

Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, dec, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, $5.24. 

Federal labor 12102, tax, nov, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50; sup, $5.25 

National asso of machine printers and 
color mixers asso of U S 9, sup ae Natl asso of heat, frost, general insulators 

22. Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, sup and asbestos workers of A, tax, o, n, 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, Central labor union, Portland, Me, tax, 
$2.50; sup, $6.... aug, 09, to and incl jan, "10 

Trades and labor assem, Fargo, ND, sup. United powder and high expiosive work- 

Cigarmakers int] 97, sup ; ers of A, tax, o, n, d 

Trades council, Cumberland, Md, sup. Kankakee eee of labor, Kankakee, 

Assorters and packers 8816, sup ; Ill, tax, a, s, 

Central labor council, Los Angeles, Cal., Trades and labor assem, Colum, Ga, tax, 
sup... +5 seas abs . : 
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The pure, high 

grade, scientifi- 

cally blended cocoa 

made by Walter 

Baker & Co. Ltd., 

and identified by 

the trade-mark of 

the Chocolate Girl, 

acts as a‘ gentle 

stimulant and in- 

vigorates and cor- 

Registered, rects the action of 

the digestive or- 

gans, furnishing the body with 

some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 














24. Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and curbstone setters, tax, 0, n, 
$15; sup, $5.75. .... 

Federal ior 12018, sup. 
ene wend 12706, tax, dec, $1. 10; ‘a f, $1.10; 


su 


up. 
W: ater works employes 12306, tax, 0, n, d, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, $2.... 
Federal labor 12862, sup 
Federal labor 12776, tax, dec, $15; d f, $15; 
sup, $10. 
Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Ill, 
sup : : 
Gas workers 12369, tax, ‘dee, 00, jan, 10, 
$5.60; d f, $5.60; sup, $2.3... 

Tin plate workers int] prot asso of ‘A, sup 

Federal labor 12794, tax, dec, 90c; d f, 90c; 
sup, 50¢c 

. Tri-cities trades council, Sheffield, Ala, tax, 

aug, 09, to and incl jan, °10 : 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, oct 

Bro of intl boiler makers, iron ship build- 
ers and helpers of A, tax, o, n, d 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, 0, n. 

ee central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 


Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, o, n, 

Central labor union, ‘Binghamton, N Y, tax, 
8, O, 

Sane and labor ‘assem, New Castle, Pa, 
tax, o, n, d, 09, j, f, m, "10... 

Curbstone and. sidewalk dayers, pcm 
and setters 9186, tax, o, n, $4; 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, dec, sis. Me $15. 

Federal labor 12760, tax, dec, $1.35; d f, $1.35 

Federal labor 12756, tax, o, n, $3.20; d f, $3.20 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, dec, 09, $1.50; df, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 12754, tax, o, n, 80¢c 
Federal labor 12844, tax, nov, $1. 45; ‘4 rary $1. 45 
Federal labor 10824, tax, s, 0, 80c; d f, 80c.. 


27. Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 


tax, m,j,j. 
—— and labor council, Pittsburg, Kans, 


r M Ainslie (Yuma co wna school), 

tena, Colo, sup os 

Intl printing pressmen, sup - 

Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup.. 

Ceramic, mosaic, and ‘encaustic tile menor 
and helpers int! union, sup 

Suspendermakers 950, sup 

Stone plannermen 12866, sup 

Tobacco strippers 10422, sup. 

Machinists helpers 9713, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N vA, local 38, 
sup .. 

Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, sup 

Stone derrickmen 12878, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12880, sup 

Tire builders 12879, sup ; . 

Shipwrights, caulkers, ete, 2, sup 


. Florida state fed of labor, tax, s, 0, n, d 


Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, 0, 
n,d P 

Federal labor 12692, tax, dec . $2.05; d f, $2.05 

Printers rollermakers 10638, tax.o, n, d, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10 

Federal labor 12576, tax, ‘dee , $1.80; d f, $1.80 

The int! bro of composition roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers of U S and Can, 
tax, o, n,d ; 

Federal labor 12684, tax, s, 0, n, d, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 

Sailmakers 11775, tax, dec, $2; df, $2 

Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, 
a, 8, 0 " 

Waste handlers 8964, tax, nov, 40¢e; d f, 40¢ 

Labor council, Bronx, New York, N Y, tax, 
s,0,n ; 

Newspaper carriers 12831, sup. 

Central trades and labor assem, Taylor- 
ville, Ill, sup 

Central trades and a at soa il, Roches- 
ter and vicinity, N 

Federal labor 12780, sup . 

Washington state federation of labor, sup 

Federal labor 12868, sup 

Central labor council, Globe. Ariz, tax, 0, n, 
d, $2.50; sup, $2.50 


. Bottle cap, cork and stopper workers 10875, 


tax, dec, $8.75; d f $8.75; sup, $5 
Horse nail makers 9666, sup 
Federal labor 12822, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2; sup, 


$27.47 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, nov, "$2.75; d f, 
$2.75; sup, 50¢ . 

Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax. 
o, n, d, $15.75; sup, $17.25 

Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, tax, 0, n, d 

Emmet asso of rock drillers and tool 
sharpeners 11808, tax, oct, $21; d f, $21 

Plumbers, diggers and sewer pipe layers 
9926, tax, a, 8, O, n, d, 09, $5; d f, $5 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, tax, n, d 

Federal labor 9870, tax, n, d, 70c; d f, 70c 

Gas workers 11638, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

United garment workers of A, tax, o, n, d 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
dec, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 

Trades union assem, beimemanensusiee Pa, tax, 

» O, N. 


Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, he 
“= ; 
Trades council, Pano, Ill, tax, s, 0,n. 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, sup 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, sup. 
United pear! workers 12497, tax, nov, $1; 


$1. 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
nat! union, tax, o, n, 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, dec, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30 . 
Federal labor 12552, tax, nov, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, sept, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25.. AE A EES 
Federal labor 8152, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
= labor union, Berwick, Pa, tax, j, 


canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
8, O, 
Egg candlers 12090, tax, nov, $1.30; d f, $1 30 
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Penne wort Pease oo 


PURITY, AGE, FLAVOR 


THE LEADING 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 


HURTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Stoneware potters 7117, tax, jan, ‘10, to and 
incl june, °10, $18; d f, $18 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, oct 

Central trades and labor union, St Louis, 
Mo, sup 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, dec, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, 20c 

The central labor union, RT vine sup 

Glass bottle blowers asso of U S and Can, 
local 89. sup. 

Federal labor 10128, tax, dec,$1.15; d f, $1.15; 
sup, $16. 

Melvin Hutchinson (fin secy, branch 93), 
Milford, N H, sup 

Agricultural workers 12006, tax, n, d, $6.50; 
d f, $6.50; sup, 50c 

Hard lime bridge and curb stone cutters 
12737, tax, dec, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $1.... 

Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, dec, $3.80; d f, 
$3.80; sup, $1.20. 

Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 

ers, sup 

Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, j, a,s, 

$2.50; sup, 50¢ 


. Pastemakers 10667, tax, d, 09, wi 10, $2; df, $2 


American wire weavers prot asso, tax, o, 


n,d... sea . 
Columbus Federation of labor, Columbus, 
Ohio, tax, a, 8,0 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, 0, ‘n, $12; df, $12 
Central fed of labor, Albion, N Y, and 
vicinity, tax, s,o, n, d sabveke 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, 0, n, d ‘ 
United house shorers, movers and sheath 
Dilers 7417, tax, o, n, d, $25.50; d f, $25.50 
Federal labor 8279, tax, 0, n, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 11722, tax, o, n, d, $1.05; df, 


$1.05. 

Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
O, n, ¢ 

Int] union of the united brewery workmen 
of A, tax, o, n, d 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, nov 

Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax,o, n,d 

Amal | oy of carpenters and ) Cae, 


81. Intl alliance theatrical stage employes, 

tax, 0, n, d, $120; sup, $36.70 = 

Int! longshoremens asso 538, sup 

Small supplies 

Advertisements, AM FED 

Subscriptions, Am FED 

Premiums on bonds 
Kine cexes $172,401 14 

EXPENSES. 
. One months’ rent in advance, T A Wicker- 

sham $827 50 
Two weeks’ salary, dec 4 and Ll, vW, LA 

Sterne 40 00 
Salary, office employes, week ending dee 

4,E R Brownley, $9; 1 week salary (va- 

cation), D L Bradley, $18 27 00 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley 4 6 40 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 

Co oa 29 75 
Organizing expenses, A A Hay, $112.78; A 

A Hay, $79.30 , 192 08 
Expenses entertaining British fraternal 

delegates, Arlington Hotel 67 40 
Organizing expenses, S R Stevens, $40; E 

T Flood, $64.25; J E Porter, $ 109 25 
. Organizing expenses,James E Roac h, $49.85; 
Cal Wyatt, $49.60 99 45 
3. Organizing expenses, W E Terry 49 25 
Salary, office employes, week ending ‘dec 
4, E Valesh, $30; J Kelly, $30; R Lee Guard, 
; D F Manning, $25.75; L A Gaver, 
; J EF Giles, $19.82; A L MeCoy, $18; D 

L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18.80; | M 

Rodier, $16; M C Farmer, $18; M M Con- 

nell, be I M Lauber, $18.56; W H Howlin, 

$15; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $14; 

R ST homas, $13; M Webster, $17; S Lank- 

ford, $13; F K Carr, $12; J B Kane, $10.32; 

C R Breneman, $9; F E Waggaman, $12; 

DJ Nielsen, $14; I V Kane, $16/ dec LI, ‘09, 

E Valesh (vacation), $8, dec 18, 08%, E 

Valesh (vacation), $30 ' ne tion 492 25 
Organizing expenses, Ray J Horton, $; 

Edw A Tate, $10 15 00 
Strike benefits, third week, ending dec 2, 

‘0, hair spinners 12358, Geo A Schafer... 20 00 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton 88 35 

. Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy 33 30 
Strike benefits, week ending nov 26, ‘09, 

federal labor 12362, A E Eldridge, secy. 140 00 
Expenses, postage, newspapers, and tele- 

grams, Toronto convention, Michael 

Goldsmith 348 
Expenses industrial education committee, 

Chas H Winslow 62 30 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 40 00 
Organizing expenses, Samuel R Stevens 20 00 

6. Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $49; M 

Grant Hamilton, $32.50; J D Pierce, $51.25; 

E T Flood, $63.75; A A Hay, $58.75; FC 

Roberts, $58.50; Herman Robinson, $82.70 391 45 





FRANK D. MERCHANT 
Mechanical Engineer 


JAS. F. WILLIAMSON 
pene My of Years Practice 
Examiner in Patent Office 
prior to Practice 


WILLIAMSON & MERCHANT 
LAWYERS 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 
SOLICITORS OF U. S AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Main Orrice: 925-933 Guaranty Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brancu Orrice: 552 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Government Positions 


45,837 Appointments pm by A a aen 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
ife p at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire @ post. 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service A mnt, ¢ full 

information about all government and recenuy used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 





(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Fioor). 


WE make a Specialty of attaching door checks and hates adie Yale and other locks, sean 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 
Phone 820 Worth 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Stamps: 1,000 l-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; P O dept 

Stamps: 400 2-c, POdept.................... 

Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar, 
$57.40; Stuart Reid, $52.50; James E 
Roach, $87.20; H L Eichelberger, $42; 
Hugh Frayne, $63.16; Henry alker, 
$37.50; Joseph Ainey, $30; Wm E Terry, 
$54.45; John A Flett, $47.45 . ood 

Duty, custom house entry charges, and 
inland freight on electro plates of To- 
ronto convention proceedings, L P Sei- 
bold. a eae a a : 

Supplies: 3 350-page special-made books, 
$36; 1 office knife, $1; 2 doz pencils, $1; 
1 doz blue pencils, $i; 1 box challenge 
eyelets, 50c; 1 mucilage cup, 35c: 1 gross 
pen points, $1; 1 box read sealing wax, 
75c; 1 gross pens, $1; % gross penholders, 
$4.50; 1 bottle red ink, $1.25; 3 bottles 
mucilage, $2.25; 2 lbs bands, $6; 1 gross 
pens, $1; 1 binder, $1.25; 2 bottles ink 
eradicator, 50c; 2 sets state index, $1.50; 
l eyelet machine, $3.50; J Frank King.. 

42,000 open end envelopes printed, Union 
Envelope co... 

12 boxes carbon paper, Natl ‘supply co 

won spapers and magazines, aay * news 

epot ; 

pranainting. Wilfrid Rouleau 

Boxes and lumber, W H Dyer 

lecooler, Dulin & Martin co 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.... ; 

2 file perforators, Office Specialty Mfg CO. : 


50 
00 
00 
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MANUFACTURED BY 








THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
RIGHMONDVAUSA, 











8. 7 E C Kernan 


lribbon, LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co 
l ribbon, Smith Premier Typewriter co 
Janitor service, C H Daily 
Salary, office employe, week ending dec Ll, 
09, I M Rodi 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford 
Strike benefits for week ending dec 9, 09, 
hair spinners 12358, George A Schafer,secy 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick.... 
Floral design, Julius Baer 
a he office employe (vacation), G A Bos- 
we 
Evening and Sunday “Star,” nov 3, ‘09, to 
may 3, °10, C C Wilkison. 
Organizing expenses, Geo B Howley, $64. 90; 
Cal Wyatt, $50.60 
Photo of delegates to Toronto convention, 
Panoramic Camera co 
Strike benefits for week ending dec 3, 09, 
federal labor 12362, A E Eldridge, secy. 
Salary, office employes, week ending dec 
11, 09, J T Kelly, $30; R Lee Guard, $30; 
D F Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; (44 day 
ore) L A Sterne, $1.43; J E Giles, f5: 
L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; L 
HA, $17; M © Farmer, $18; M M ta 
nell, $10; I M Lauber, $21.51; W H How- 
lin, $15; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
$14; R S Thomas, $13: M Webster, $17; 
S$ Lankford, $13; F K Carr, $12; J B Kane, 
$10.54; (4% days salary), Jas Gallaher, 
$13.50; C R Breneman, $9; F E Wagga- 
man, $12; E R Brownley, $9; D J Nielsen, 
$14; I V Kane, $16 ican 
Organizing expenses, W m J Smith. 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan.. 
Premium on bond for appeal to U S Su- 
reme court, relative to contempt case 
ld f), Ricketts & Eynon 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 
Expenses, two trips, Mt Vernon, N Y, to 
Wash, D ©, relative to contempt case 
(lf d), John Mitchell 
Expenses industrial education committee, 
Chas H Winslow 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 
5,000 union label we eo ‘ampbell co 
Janitor service, A A Rem 
—" 1,175 1-c, $11.75; Le 2-¢, $25.50; PO 
ept 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 


> er. office employes, week ending dec 


. DJ Nielsen y 
oxmusaine expenses, F © Roberts... 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. ‘ 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, "$60.85; 
Thos H Flynn, $58.84; Hugh Frayne, $54.66; 
Herman Robinson, $49.58 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $51.10; 
H L Eichelberger, $82.00; Wm E Terry, 
$51.25; A A Hay, $116.80 . 
Strike benefits for week ending dec 16, 09, 
hair spinners 12358, Geo A Schafer, secy. 
Salary, office employe, week ending dec 18, 
LA Sterne. 

Organizing expenses, Geo B How ley, $52. 60: 
James E Roach, $49.75; John P Frey, 

2.10 teu 

Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece... 

Organizing expenses, John A Flett 

Organizing expenses, ‘ween Anes, $30; 
Santiago Iglesias, $100.... 

Stamps: 1,000 2-c, POdept... 

Salary, — employe, week ending dec 18, 
J EGiles.... 

Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$54.35; H B Wykes, $20 

Salary, office employ es, week ending dec 
18, J T Kelly, $30; R Lee Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; A L Me- 


ape 
228 


Ba 
asses 8 88 


ser 2s San » 
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Coy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $17; 
I M Rodier, $16; M C Farmer, $18; (4% 
days) M M Connell, $7.62; I M Lauber, 
$20.18; W H Howlin, $15; A E Hawkins, 
$15; G A Boswell, $14; R S Thomas, $13; 
M Webster, $17; S Lankford, $13; 
Carr, $12; J B Kane, $9; J Gallaher, Hy S 
R Breneman, $9; F E Waggaman, - 
R Brownley, $9; I V Kane, $16. . 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 
Organizing expenses, A A He » 
Stamps: 2,400 10-c, P O dept 
Storage, oct 26 to dec 2% 
Transfer and Storage co 
E xpense s industrial education ¢ ommittee, 
Chas H Winslow 
Translating, W von Ezdorf 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford. 
Expenses incurred on account servic es ‘on 
special committee appointed at Toronto 
convention in electrical workers contro- 
versy (organizing expenses), A L Urick, 
$52; Frank Duffy, $34.75. 


709, Merchants’ 


. Organizing expenses, W B Parks 


Legislative expenses, A E Holder : 

Attorney fees on acct Buck’s Stove and 
Range co vs. A F of L, Alton B Parker 
(id f) 

Expenses entertaining frate rnal delegates, 
Terminal! Taxicab co : 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $50.75; Cc 

O Young, $12.75; Henry M Walker, $0 


®. Strike benefits for week ending dec 10, 09 


21. Organizing expenses, 


®. Salary, 


Federal labor 12362, A E Eldridge, secy 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $47.60; 

Hugh Frayne, $5.05; Thos H Flynn, 
$45.10; H L Eichelberger, $48.83; Herman 
Robinson, $47.65 : : a da 
M Grant Hamilton, 
$54; J D Pierce, $2.60; Emmet T Flood, 
$75.50; J E Roach, $0.00; Joseph Ainey, 
$36.9; John A Flett, $49.20 

office employes, week ending dee 
JT Kelly, $80; R L Guard, $0; D F 
L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$20; J E Giles, $15; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber. $17; I M Rodier, 
$16; M C Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; 


Bth, 
Manning, $21; 


86 75 
10 00 
40 00 
2,883 10 
29 00 
98 50 
128 00 


22. 


I M Lauber, $16; W H Howlin, $15; A E 
Hawkins, $15: G A Boswell, $14; RS 
Thomas, $13; M L Webster, $17; 8 . 
ford, $13; F K Carr, $12; J B Kane, $9; 
Gallaher, $18; C R Breneman, $9; F i 
Waggaman,$l2; E R Brownley, $9; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $14; A B Har- 
kinson (5 days), $7.50; I V Kane,$16: H W 
Birge (534 days), $8.25; M Hawkins, $9: 
E B Kane (7 days), $10.0; B E Nabers, $9; 
C Nielsen, $9; M McC H Scott, $; DH 
Sprague (7 days), $10.50: H M Sprague (5 
days), $7.50; F G Whittington, $9 

Organizing expenses, Geo B Howley... 

One United States map, Sam’! B Donnelly, 
Public Printer 

Expenses, industrial education committee, 
Chas H Winslow 

Printing dec, 09, AM FE D, Law Re porte rco 

Printing 75 Sweet-Orr ads for nov and dee, 
Law Reporter co. 

Printing 600 advance copies of Court of Ap- 
peals opinion in contempt proceedings 
(ld f), Law Reporter co 

Printing 27,000 copies each, president and 
secretary reports, Law Reporter co . 

100 manila guides, $1; 1 set manila guides, 
60e; 12 guides, 5ths, assorted, 12c; 50 man- 
ila guides, 50c, Library Bureau 

leut, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Locksmith’s work,Geo A Malone. 

One 50x 60 frame, Fred C Schaefer 

Towel service Fow ler Mfg co 

Telegrams, Postal Te legraph ¢ ‘able co 

Expressage for nov, 09, U S Express co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Strike benefits, week ending dec 2, 09, 
hair spinners 12363, Geo A Schafer, secy 

Salary, office employe, week ending jan 1, 
10 (vacation), D J Neilse n.. 

Organizing expenses,C O Young, $68; Stu- 
art Reid, $56.19 


Salary and expenses, IW Sullivan 


. Salary, office employe, week ending jan 1, 


_ ‘10, (vacation) C R Breneman 
Stamps, 200 4-c, $8; 100 6c, $6; 
100 specials, $10; P O dept 


100 10-c, $10: 











W-L-DOUGLAS 


$3.ec 


a BT Fe a Fo 


E> = £0} 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
MEN’S FINE SHOES IN THE WORLD 





Wear W.L. Douglas comfortable, 
easy-waliking shoes. They are 
made upon honor, of the best leath- 
ers, by the most skilled workmen, 
in all the latest fashions. Shoes in 
every style and shape to suit men 


in all walks of life. 


if | could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and 
show you how carefully W. L. Doug- 
las shoes are made, you would 
then understand why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer 


and are of greater value than any 


other make. 


CAUTION.—See that W. L. Do 
name and the retail price is stam 


the bottom. Take No Substitute. 


MBOYS SHOES 
$200 8.$250 


on 


Wherever you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are within 
your reach. If your dealer cannot fit you, write for 
W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 


Mail Order Catalog. 


Washington Store: 905 Pennsylvania Ave. N. W. 
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23. Janitor service, A A Remier 


Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar, 
$108.40; J K Kreutzinger, $12.72 

Premium on bond for Frank Morrison as 
secy of the A F of L, J Sprigg Poole ..... 

Certified copy of opinion of U 8 cire uit 
court of appeals in the Natl] Tel covs 
Kentet al, H B Wessel, secy (1d f) 


24. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.... 


Legislative expenses, A E Holder... ee 

Refund of amount paid in excess for 
united hatters assess by retail clerks 
intl union, H J Conway 


. Stamps, 20,000 l-c, P O dept 


Stamps, 500 l-c, $5; 650 2-c, $13; 150 4-c, $6; 
P Odept. ‘ 


5 Organizing e expenses, AA Hay 


Expenses, trip to Philadelphia, Pa, and 
return, R Lee Guard 

Organizing expenses, Wm J Smith, $38.18; 
Joseph Ainey, $0; Hugh Frayne, $63.63; 
M G Hamilton, $68.5; Thos H Flynn, 
$417.50; J D Pierce, $51.65; John A Flett,$45.15 

Salary, office employe, week ending dec 
31, 09, L A Sterne.... 

Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson, 
$48.05; Stuart Reid, $40.50; J E Roach, 
$48.10; E T Flood, $61; Cal Wyatt, $45.32; 
Geo B Howley, $55.30 

Expenses for month of dec, 09, Samuel 
Gompers, pres 


30. Fees, m 0, lic; nails, 0c; glass shelf, $1.7. 75; 


newspapers and magazines, $2.16; freight 
and expressage, $4.70; hauling and dray- 
age, $3.25; matches, 40c; postage due, 36c; 
car tickets, $12.25; J E Giles... 

Hauling Am FED, J E Giles.... 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
oct, 09 ‘ 

Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

a office employes, week ending dec, 

, 00, J T Kelly, $0; R Lee Guard, $30; D 

¥ “Manning, $21; J E Giles, $19.82; A L Me- 
Coy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 
$17; I M Rodier, $16; M C Farmer, $18; M 
M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $16; W H 
Howlin, $15; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $14; RS Thomas, $13; M L Webster, 
$17; S Lankford, $15.10; F K Carr, $12; 
J B Kane, $9; F E Waggaman, $12; ER 
Brownley, $9; W von Ezdorf, $12; I V 
Kane, $16; M Hawkins (1 day), $1.50 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan. 

Organizing expenses, J H Latimer 

2 copies economic studies, American Eco- 
nomic asso..... 

Repairing 187 misc ledge rs, ‘A Zechtl & co 

Supplies, 1 ink pad, 2c; 1 copy Law Re- 
porter, 25c; 6 boxes clips, $1.25; 1 box 
Esterbrook pens, 75c; Law Reporter co 

Printing 400 letter-heads, Law Reporter co 

1 ribbon for adding machine, E 8S Newman 


31. One month’s. salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 


$10 00 31. One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
116 12 son, secy .. 
Postage on Am Fr D, PO dept. 
Account 3-c assess for united hatters of A, 
Martin Lawlor, secy... 
Organizing expenses, James T Mane e 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, C O Young, $68.50; 
Cornelius Ford, $16.85 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather. 
Expenses, industrial education committee, 
CH Winslow 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger 
Expenses, industrial education committee, 
John Mitchell 
Premium on bonds for bal s, 0, and on ac- 
count nov, 09, National Surety co : 
Printing: 2,000 appeals, Swedish strike, 
$37.50; 125 letter circulars, Swedish strike, 
$3; correction list of organizations, $12; 
325 process letters ¢ Aygo ony $8; 300 ap- 
peals, Swedish strike, $7.25; 10,000 con- 
stitutions, $175; 150 blanks, | $6.50; 150 let- 
ter circulars, $3.75; 150 letter circulars, 
$3.75; 10,000 organizer reports, $40; 6 sets 
of proofs, list of organizations, : 1,500 
letter circulars, electrical workers, ony 50; 
1,000 letter circulars, organizer label, $5; 
12 sets proofs, international, $1; 2,000 re- 
vod and order blanks (Spanish), $8; cor- 
rections list of organizations, $12; 300 
weekly organizer reports, $12; 1,100 vot- 
ing blanks, $5; 3,000 receipts, organizers, 
$7.50; 3,000 receipts, salaries, $7.50; 2,000 
receipts, general, $5; 5,000 application, 
membership, $6.50; 5,000 honorable with- 
drawal cards, $18.75; correction list of 
organizers, $6; the Trades Unionist Pub- 
lishing co.... 
Printing leaflets of John Mitchell's speech 
(id f), the Trades Unionist Pub co 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
month of nov, 09 


Total 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand December 1, 1909 aiaiak 56,183 
Receipts for month of December, 1909 5,218 


Total 72,401 
Expenses for month of December, 1909 9,234 


Balance on hand January 1, 1909 53,166 


In general fund 35,466 2 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions........ 117,700 


Total ‘ $153,166 71 
FRA NK MORRI aon, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&:..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 NUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 

WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 
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TRACE MARK —_—_-- 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 
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The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y. 




















The Beer 
thatis Right 


Edelweiss beer is aged pertact- 
ly;is mellow, lively tastes 
as asitlooks. Madein 


ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. Ocderacasesent i 
home today. Pay for it only Fae 
when you have tried it and like SSS 
it—send what's left back if it ed fate 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. Mia 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


Schoenhofen B: 
rewing Company 

















Varnish and Japan 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


for Every Use Known 





St, Louis 


18 60. 4TH @T. 


Chicago 


48-60 LAKE 6T. 


New York 


068 PEARL 6T. 


Philadelphia 


26-88 NO. 4TH 8T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 


! 
| 


] 


San Francisco 
068 HOWARD 6T. 


Cincinnati 
420 MAIN OT. 


Baltimore 
29 6. HANOVER 67. 


Boston 


820 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY |% 
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mS 
Royal Boilers | 0 SE 
Ne York . RE 
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MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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WORKERS, y 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE W 
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American Federationist ¥ 
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A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 


= = = 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 


THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 
If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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SEN-SEN 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
“10 cents~- 





——_—_——— 





| Compliments of 





Rochester, N. Y. 





















Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















Ghe 
Karma of Labor | PaNi]a.) 


FLAVORING 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pr. 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, 5O0c. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, F XT o A C T G 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 
“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 


world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 10 «x°25 Cent BOTTLES 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 











ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 


200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


as WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, 190, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS 


4A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
xf Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
af Labor or its officers. The goo] name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of ou 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
gave endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received 1s 
sur official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenit 
by claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 

Labor. 
Second—That ary city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to apes any person or persons in th. 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name o? 
the Ame: an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —T7hat it be again emphasized thal the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
sine of the wmerican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
yay t of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any A 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations — to 
change without notice. 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - a - Pres’t, 
= kin Thomas - - - - - Vice-Pres’t 

. Thomas 7 Sec’y & Treas 
C. R. Horn - Gen’l. Agent. - 50 Church St., N.Y 














“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


THE 


ADELIT 


LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and u: iform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


. The Ad-el<-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















y 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


SortsmoursD 


ALES 


Accept 
No Substitute 











